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CHAPTER    I. 


ND  now  we  must  go  back  a  little  in 
point  of  time  and  see  how  it  fared 
with  the  doli  fabricator — the  Worker  of  the 
Oracle  —  the  ingenious  but  unprincipled 
Fulke,  who,  having  got  rid  of  his  sister 
so  cleverly,  as  he  thought,  had  little  idea 
of  the  mischief  she  was  getting  into  at 
Brighton.  Her  entering  into  a  •  fresh  en- 
gagement at  this  particular  moment  would 
have  met  with  his  severest  disapproval,  for 
it  would  have  interfered  very  seriously  with 

more  than  one  of  his  little  schemes  for  his 
vol  in.  39 
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own  welfare.  But  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  she  would  dream  of  anything  of  the 
sort  without  first  consulting  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  happiness  during  the  whole  of 
Friday  was  unclouded.  He  had  obtained 
from  the  manager  of  the  bank  a  letter  which, 
though  guarded  in  its  terms,  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  extract  from  Mordaunt  the  cheque 
for  which  he  had  applied  to  him,  and  in  the 
process  of  spending  a  part  of  it,  his  day  had 
passed  on  ne  ponvait  mieux.  When  he  went 
into  the  City  on  Saturday  morning  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  Wilson,  his  dress  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  more  mourning  than 
his  features,  and  he  appeared  so  radiant 
when  he  entered  that  gentleman's  private 
room,  that  the  lawyer  could  not  help  a  grim 
smile  as  he  wondered  how  long  those  good 
spirits  would  survive  a  certain  communica- 
tion which  he  had  to  make  to  his  co-executor. 
"Well,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Fulke,  in  his 
pleasantest  manner,  as  he  seated  himself  in 
the  chair  of  the  client,  "  I  hope  you've  got 
all  the  papers  ready.  It's  a  very  long  way 
into  the  City,  you  know." 
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Wilson  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you 
to  come  into  the  City  again,"  he  said. 
"  Indeed,  I  might  have  saved  you  the  jour- 
ney to-day,  only  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  No  hitch  about  that  will,  I  hope  ?  "  said 
Fulke,  uneasily,  his  good  spirits  suddenly 
going  down  several  degrees. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  thoughtfully, 
"yes  ;  there  is  a  very  nasty  hitch  about  that 
will."  Then  turning  suddenly  on  the  startled 
Fulke,  he  fired  a  question  at  him,  point- 
blank.  "  Mr.  Fulgent,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  that  Vignolles  was  married  before  he 
died?" 

Fulke's  mind  was  relieved ;  he  thought 
that  Wilson  was  annoyed  at  not  being 
confided  in. 

"  I  really  didn't  think  it  mattered  to  you'' 
he  said,  smiling.  "  The  circumstances  were 
awfully  painful,  and  I  preferred  not  to  talk 
about  them  just  then.  I  should  have  told 
you,  sooner  or  later,  of  course." 

"  He  married  your  sister,  I  believe  ? 
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"Yes,  the  very  day  he  died  ;  last 
Monday." 

"And  you  had  no  special  reason  for  con- 
cealing it  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  bending  his 
eyebrows  on  him. 

"  N-no,"  Fulke  stammered,  his  guilty  con- 
science making  him  tremble,  though  not  for 
the  reason  Wilson  guessed.  "  Why  should 
I  have  ?  " 

Wilson  rubbed  his  chin  pensively ;  he  could 
not  quite  make  up  his  mind  about  Fulke. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  no  more  law  than 
the  man  in  the  street,"  he  remarked  ;  and 
Fulke  shook  his  head  and  wondered  wrhat 
was  coming  next. 

"  I  never  could  bear  law,"  he  said  simply. 
To  him,  as  to  many  others,  law  meant  pay- 
ment of  costs. 

"  Then  I  suppose  it's  news  to  you  that  a 
will  is  revoked  by  a  subsequent  marriage, 
and  that  you  and  I  are  functus  officio!' 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? '  said 
Fulke,  turning  very  pale.  "  Who  is  it  that 
has  funked  us — the  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  ?  " 
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"  I  didn't  say  anybody  had  funked  us.  I 
said  that  Vignolles'  will  is  revoked  by  his 
marriage  to  your  sister,  and  that  neither  you 
nor  I  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it." 

The  lawyer  spoke  very  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  such  a  change  came  over  Fulke's 
face  as  made  him  at  once  put  away  all 
suspicion  that  he  had  concealed  the  marriage 
from  corrupt  motives. 

The  young  man  half  rose  from  his  chair, 
then  sank  back  again  and  sat  staring  at 
Wilson  in  helpless  amazement.  Better  the 
most  hopeless  simpleton  than  the  clever  man 
who  knows  everything,  except  where  to  stop. 
In  that  moment  he  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  Nature  had  not  given  him  quite  so  much 
brains  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  wish 
that  she  had  supplied  the  defect  with  a  little 
more  honesty. 

"  Then  I  lose  my  legacy  ? "  he  asked,  at 
last. 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  you  lose  yours,  too." 

He  was  glad  he  had  a  companion  in 
misfortune. 
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The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  a 
hundred  guineas  mattered  little  to  him  if  he 
could  retain  the  management  of  the  estate 
in  his  office.  A  flash  of  light  gleamed 
through  the  darkness  of  Fulke's  despair. 

"  But  if  there's  no  will,  my  sister — that  is, 
Mrs.  Vignolles — will  have  all  the  property," 
he  said  positively. 

"  Ah,"  said  Wilson,  "  that's  where  the  real 
hardship  comes  in  !  Legacies  are  nothing — 
given  to-day,  taken  away  to-morrow — but 
a  wife  has  a  right  to  look  for  a  proper 
maintenance." 

The  light  went  out  suddenly  and  Fulke 
hardly  dared  to  ask — 

"  And  she  hasn't  one  ?  " 

"Afraid  not ;  seven-eighths  of  Vignolles'  in- 
come came  from  real  estate — freehold  ground- 
rents — and  that  all  goes  to  his  heir-at-law." 

" !"  said  Fulke,  under  his  breath. 


"  Yes ;  I  never  swear  myself,  but  I'll 
excuse  it  in  you.  It's  a  very  hard  case 
indeed." 

"  And  who  is  this  heir-at-law,  confound 
him  ?  " 
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11  One  of  some  far-away  cousins  on  his 
mother's  side — his  father  was  illegitimate — 

I  don't  know  which  yet." 

"  And  my  sister  takes  nothing,  then  ?  Oh, 
it  cant  be  the  law." 

"  Well,  she'll  take  half  of  the  personalty, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  about  eight 
thousand  pounds." 

"Four — thousand — pounds  /"  cried  Fulke, 

furiously.       "  By    God  !    it's    too    bad.       I'll 

expose  the  whole  thing — I'll  go  to  law  about 
it_ni » 

Wilson  shook  his  head,  smiling  grimly. 
"  You    can't    do    the    least   good,"    he    said. 

II  You  haven't  a  shadow  of  a  ghost  of  a 
chance.  Thousand  pities  you  let  your 
sister  marry  without  a  settlement." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fulke,  rudely.  "  Any  fool 
can  see  that  now  ;  but  you  don't  know  the 
circumstances." 

"  No,  I  don't — and  I  don't  ask  you  to  tell 
me  them,"  said  Wilson,  with  more  meaning 
in  his  tone  than  Fulke  liked. 

He  changed  his  tactics  at  once. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  said,  laughing 
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nervously,  "  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to — to — well,  to  take  much  trouble  to  find 
this  brute  of  an  heir-at-law  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  I've  begun  to 
make  inquiries  already." 

"Curse  your  officiousness,"  thought  Fulke. 

"  And  it  won't  be  any  trouble  to  find  him." 

"  Well,  but — look  here  ;  can't  we — hang 
the  thing- !  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it — 
can't  we  prove  that  will  and  let  him  find 
out  that  it  was  revoked — if  it  was  ? ' 

"Oh-h-h!"  said  Wilson,  slowly,  "that's 
your  idea,  is  it  ?  My  good  sir,  I  wouldn't 
do  such  a  thing  if  you  offered  me  halves." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  startle  your  sen 
of  morality — and,  morally,  my  sister's  entitled 
to  all  the  property." 

"  Morally  you  may  be  entitled  to  this 
chair  I'm  sitting  in,"  said  Wilson,  "  but 
legally  you're  not ;  and  law's  what  we  ha\ 
to  deal  with  here.  No,  Mr.  Fulgent,  I'm 
not  startled  at  all ;  but  don't  you  propose 
such  a  thing  to  me  again,  or  you  may  be 
startled  yourself." 

"  Then    are    we    quite    helpless  ? '     asked 
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Fulke,  miserably,  for  he  saw  he  was  beaten 
at  all  points. 

"  For  the  present — yes.  Mrs.  Vignolles 
is  entitled  to  administration  of  the  personal 
estate,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take 
out  letters  for  her.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  heir-at-law,  assuming  that  he's  not  a  lady, 
may  be  inclined  to  make  some  concession  ; 
but  we  can't  force  him  to,  and,  until  I  find 
out  who  he  is,  of  course,  I  can't  even  suggest 
it.  Will  you  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands 
to  do  the  best  I  can  ?  I  suppose  your 
sister's  guided  by  you  ? " 

"  Yes — oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  Fulke; 
wishing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that, 
for  once,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  his  sister.  "  I'll  see  her  at  once, 
and  let  you  know.  I've  no  doubt  you'll  be 
the  best  person  to  act  for  her." 

"  What  is  her  address  ? '  asked  Wilson. 
"  Perhaps  I'd  better  write  to  her  myself." 
Fulke  gave  him  what  he  wanted,  and  then 
rose  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  Wilson 
shook  with  rather  more  warmth  than  usual. 
"Very  sorry  for  you  both,"  he  said.     "It's 
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monstrous  hard  lines  ;  and,  if  the  other  side's 
got  any  good  feeling  in  him,  he  won't  insist 
on  his  full  rights.      But  when  it's  a  question 

of  money '      He  concluded  his  sentence 

with  a  shake  of  his  head  and  a  shru^r  of  his 
shoulders,  which  expressed  a  whole  volume 
of  Cynic  philosophy ;  and  Fulke  went  out 
not  much  comforted  by  his  parting  words. 

His  first  thought  was  to  see  Sylvia  at  once. 
He  wanted  somebody  to  help  him  to  bewail 
their  ill-fortune,  and  who  could  do  this  better 
than  she  who  suffered  equally  with  him,  or, 
indeed,  still  more  than  he  did  ?  And  then,  it 
is  always  pleasant  to  be  the  messenger  of 
bad  news.  But  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
there  lurked  a  conviction  that  to  Sylvia  what 
he  had  to  tell  her  would  not  be  such  very 
bad  news.  He  felt  that  she  hated  herself 
so  for  the  part  which  he  had  forced  her  to 
play,  that  it  would  be  rather  a  relief  to  her 
mind  to  find  that  she  was  to  get  hardly  any 
benefit  from  it.  For  himself,  he  felt  so  utterly 
disappointed  and  crushed  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  world  had  come  to  an  end.  He  could 
not  realize  that  his  happiness  was  only  four 
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days  old.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  look- 
ing forward  for  years  to  the  inheritance  which 
he  had  just  lost.  He  went  into  the  first 
restaurant  which  he  came  to  and  ordered  a 
bottle  of  champagne — he  felt  that  a  pint 
would  be  no  use  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind — and,  having  drunk  it  all,  began  to 
make  his  way  back  to  the  West  End.  Even 
in  these  degenerate  days  a  single  bottle  of 
champagne  is  not  an  excessive  quantity  for 
a  man  to  drink  at  dinner  ;  but  it  is  a  good 
deal  to  take  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without 
food,  and  it  gets  up  very  quickly  into  the 
head  of  a  man  who  is  staggering  from  a 
heavy  and  sudden  blow  to  all  the  hopes  in 
which  for  a  week  past  he  has  been  indulging. 
Fulke  at  that  time  was  a  careless  rather 
than  a  heavy  drinker.  He  took  a  good  deal 
to  drink,  though  seldom  enough  to  make  him 
perceptibly  the  worse  for  it.  But  on  this 
particular  day  the  tumult  of  his  mind  drove 
him  to  greater  excesses  than  usual.  He  fully 
intended  to  go  to  Brighton  to  see  Sylvia 
and  tell  her  what  had  happened  ;  but  he 
missed  train  after  train,  and,  as  his  intoxica- 
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tion   progressed,  he   cared   less  about  going 
at  all. 

Towards  dinner  time  he  fell  in  with  a 
friend  or  two  of  like  mind  with  himself.  A 
riotous  dinner  at  a  third-rate  club  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  evening  at  a  music-hall,  where 
to  drink  one  glass  was  folly,  two  foolhardi- 
ness,  three  delirium,  and  four  probablv 
death.  Fulke  drank  twice ;  and  when  he 
next  became  really  conscious  it  was  broad 
daylight.  He  was  in  a  police-cell  ;  his  left 
hand  was  badly  cut  about  the  knuckles  ;  he 
felt  bruised  all  over,  and  he  had  a  racking, 
splitting,  agonizing  headache.  As  his  mind 
became  clearer,  he  remembered  vaguely,  as 
if  it  were  a  dream,  his  leaving  the  music-hall, 
and  a  confused  scuffle  outside  with  somebody 
— and  then  nothing  more.  Then  it  dawned 
upon  him  that,  as  yesterday  was  Saturday, 
to-day — assuming  that  it  was  to-day — must 
be  Sunday;  that  no  magistrate  sat  on  Sunday, 
and  that  he  must  either  get  bail  at  once  or 
remain  where  he  was  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer.  He  felt  so  sick  and  so  sorry  for 
himself,  and  so  ashamed,  that  he  decided  to 
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remain  where  he  was.  The  next  morning 
he  was  fined  forty  shillings,  under  the  name 
of  Frederick  Freeman  ;  and  the  magistrate 
who  fined  him  said  that  he  hoped  it  would 
be  a  warning  to  him — a  hope  in  which  Fulke 
heartily  concurred,  for  he  had  dropped  two 
whole  days  out  of  his  life.  In  after  years 
he  used  to  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
if  he  had  gone  to  Brighton  directly  after 
leaving  Wilson's  office,  and  whether  it  would 
have  made  any  difference  in  Sylvia's  pro- 
ceedings that  afternoon. 

By  great  good  luck  the  cold  night  air  had 
completed  his  intoxication  instantaneously, 
and  he  had  been  "  run  in  "  before  he  could 
be  robbed,  so  he  was  able  to  pay  his  fine 
on  the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  this, 
he  hurried  back  to  his  chambers,  made  some 
very  necessary  changes  in  his  dress,  and  lost 
no  time  about  hurrying  down  to  Brighton, 
where,  having  already  sent  her  a  telegram, 
he  found  Sylvia  awaiting  him  anxiously. 
The  moment  she  saw  his  face  she  knew 
that  something  was  gone  very  wrong  indeed, 
and,  before  she  could  even  speak  to  him,  her 
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mind  flew  back  over  the  events  of  the  past 
week,  and    a    horrible    sickening   fear    cam 
over  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Fulke  ?  "  she  gasped.  "  Some- 
thing dreadful  has  happened.  Don't  keep 
me  in  suspense ;  that's  worse  than  knowing 
the  worst." 

"  You  needn't  look  so  frightened,"  growled 
Fulke,  sulkily.  "  Nobody's  going  to  cut  your 
head  off." 

"  Is  it  about  that  bill  of  exchange  of  yours, 
then  ?  I  can  get  the  money  for  that  at  once 
now,  you  know." 

"No,  no;  it's  nothing  to  do  with  that  at 
all." 

Sylvia  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  put 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  she  mioht  have 
laid  it  on  the  neck  of  a  plunging  horse,  to 
quiet  its  tumultuous  beating. 

"  It  can't  be  so  very  bad,  then,"  she  said, 
smiling  a  little. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  to  find  out 
that  you're  ten  thousand  pounds  poorer  than 
you  thought,"  said  Fulke,  sulkily ;  "  but  I 
call  it  very  bad  indeed." 
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"  Oh,  my  poor  boy,"  said  Sylvia,  pityingly, 
"that  is  bad.  But  you  know  I've  plenty  of 
money,  so  that,  after  all,  it  doesn't  very  much 
matter.      But  how  has  it  happened  ? ' 

"  Have  you  got  plenty  of  money  ? '  said 
Fulke,  laughing  bitterly.  "  I  advise  you  not 
to  be  too  sure  of  that.  That  precious  will  of 
Edmund's  turns  out  to  be  no  use  at  all — he 
might  just  as  well  not  have  made  it/' 

"Nonsense!"  said  Sylvia,  turning  rather 
pale  as  she  thought  of  Lance.  "  Is  there 
anything  wrong  about  it,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  the  will  was  good  enough  while  it 
lasted,  but  he  revoked  it  before  he  died." 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Sylvia.  "  Why 
should  he  have  done  it  ? " 

"  He  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  the  law  did  it 
for  him.      He  revoked  it  by — marrying  you." 

"By  —  marrying  —  me?  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

1  It  seems  that  if  a  man  makes  a  will  and 
then  marries  he  has  to  make  a  fresh  one 
because  the  old  one  is  revoked.  I  didn't 
know  it  before,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  but 
I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it  now." 
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Sylvia  looked  at  him  with  frightened  eyes 
for  a  minute,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  This  is  a  judgment  on  us,  Fulke.  God 
has  begun  to  punish  you  already  for  what  I 
did,  and  before  long  He  will  punish  me  too. 
How  could  I  hope  to  commit  sacrilege — for 
that  was  what  it  was — and  escape  punish- 
ment for  it?  Mine  will  begin — oh,  but  how 
I  pray  that  it  mayn't — to-morrow." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  you  superstitious 
goose,"  said  Fulke,  with  something  of  a 
creepy  feeling  in  his  back,  for  Sylvia's  tone 
was  one  of  the  deepest  conviction  and  made 
him  uncomfortable.  "  I  should  think  you're 
punished  enough  as  it  is,  by  losing  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  pounds." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing — less  than  nothing, 
if  I'd  only  myself  to  think  of!  It  was  only 
the  feeling  that  I  should  have  had  it,  any- 
how, that  made  me  take  the  least  pleasure 
in  the  thought  that  I  had  it.  No  ;  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  lose  something  much  better 
than  money — something  that  money  can't 
uy. 

"  The  loss  of  the  money's    quite   punish- 
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ment  enough  for  me"  grumbled  Fulke  ; 
and  there  was  a  pause. 

"  When  did  you  hear  this  ?  "  asked  Sylvia. 

"  On  Saturday,"  said  Fulke,  reluctantly. 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  sooner  ? 
Oh,  Fulke,  you  don't  know  what  harm  you 
have  done  me." 

"  I  was  coming  down  here  at  once,"  said 
Fulke,  "but  I  was  taken  ill,  and  yesterday  I 
never  left  the  house  all  day." 

"  You  never  are  ill.  You  see,  it's  quite 
true  what  I  said ;  everything  is  conspiring  to 
punish  us.  If  you  had  told  me  this  on 
Saturday,  I  might  have  escaped  the  worst 
part  of  mine — but  it  was  to  be — it  was 
fated.  And  you  may  believe  me  or  not  as 
you  like,  but  the  loss  of  this  legacy  is  only 
a  small  part  of  what  you  11  suffer  sooner  or 
later." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  wouldn't  talk  like 
that,"  said  Fulke,  angrily.  "  You  make  me 
as  nervous  as  a  kitten.  Have  you  any 
reason  for  it  ? " 

"  None  that  you  don't  know  as  well  as  I 
do — but  I  feel  it." 

VOL.  III.  4° 
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"  I  shan't  feel  happy  till  that  bill's  paid 
and  cancelled,"  said  Fulke,  nervously.  "You 
must  get  me  that  money  at  once.  You're 
better  off  than  I  am  a  good  deal,  for  you'll 
have  four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  at  all 
events." 

Sylvias  comprehension  began  to  come  back 
to  her  as  she  gradually  got  the  better  of  her 
superstitious  terror.  "  How  is  it  that  I  don't 
succeed  to  Edmund's  money?'  she  asked. 
"  Doesn't  a  widow  have  a  right  to  any- 
thing ?  " 

"Not  to  land.  It  seems  that  Vignolles' 
property  is  nearly  all  houses  and  such  like, 
and  all  those  will  belong  to  some  far-away 
cousin  who's  called  heir-at-law.  If  Vignolles 
hadn't  been  married,  he  wouldn't  have  had  a 
farthing  ;  but,  as  it  is,  all  you'll  have  is  a  half- 
share  of  his  investments,  and  his  lawyer  said 
that  would  be  about  four  thousand  pounds 
between  us." 

"  Between  us  ?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  must  have  at  least 
half." 

"  If  you'd  come  down  here  on  Saturday, 
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you  might  had  it  all,"  said  Sylvia,  scornfully. 
"  You  might  now,  but  for  one  thing." 

"  And  what  is  that  one  thing  ? "  asked 
Fulke,  incredulously. 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you  at  present." 

11  I  insist  on  your  telling  me  at  once," 
cried  Fulke.  "  I  won't  have  these  hints. 
There  ought  to  be  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
secret  between  us  now." 

Sylvia  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  cool 
determination.  "  I  shall  tell  you  when  I 
please,"  she  said.  "  And  if  I  don't  please  I 
shall  not  tell  you  at  all.  I've  been  misled 
quite  long  enough  by  you,  and  henceforth  I'll 
act  on  my  own  judgment  in  everything. 
Even  you  must  see  now  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  I'd  done  so  all  along." 

11  You'd  better  not  push  things  too  far, 
though,"  said  Fulke,  threateningly.  "  When 
you  come  to  think  it  over  quietly,  you'll  see 
that  I've  a  card  up  my  sleeve,  which  I 
daren't  play  now,  but  which  I  might  be  driven 
to  show  some  day." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Sylvia,  contemptuously. 
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"  Well,  we  won't  talk  about  it  now,"  Fulke 
said>  "  but  there  it  is  ;  and  if  I  even  hinted 
that  I'd  got  such  a  thing,  I  think  this 
precious  heir-at-law,  whoever  he  may  be, 
would  think  it  quite  worth  while  to  make  me 
a  pretty  handsome  offer  to  keep  it  in  my 
hand.  But  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  us 
quarrel.  When  are  you  coming  back  to 
town — you've  plenty  to  do,  you  know  ? ' 

"'  I  shall  go  back  in  a  day  or  two,  and  by 
that  time  I  shall  know  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

"  Haven't  you  made  up  your  mind,  then  ?  ' 

"  No;  at  present  it's  all  dark.  Oh,  Fulke, 
what  wouldn't  I  give  to  have  the  last  week 
to  come  over  again  ?  " 

The  sigh  that  Sylvia  uttered  was  so  heart- 
breaking that  it  fairly  drove  Fulke  out  of  the 
room.  He  wanted  Sylvia  to  console  him  for 
his  disappointment,  but  instead  of  consoling 
him  she  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  got 
no  more  than  he  deserved.  A  sister  is  of  no 
use  to  console  a  man  placed  as  he  was.  How- 
ever much  a  woman  may  love  her  brother, 
she  never  gives  away  her  right  of  criticising 
him,  for  it  is  always  "  you  and  I," — never  the 
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great  conjugal  "We."  True,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  will  never  give  him  away  to  his 
enemies  through  jealousy  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
very  much  the  safest  course  for  those  who 
meddle  with  matters  hors  de  la  loi,  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  in  any  -relationship 
whatever. 

Fulke  went  back  to  town  by  the  next 
train,  leaving  Sylvia  to  pass  her  evening  in 
writing  to  Lance,  and  in  wondering  drearily 
how  much,  if  at  all,  the  supposed  fact  that 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  money  had  led  him 
to  make  the  best  of  her  very  unconventional 
position. 

But  in  supposing  that  he  had  been  influ- 
enced to  act  as  he  had  done  by  this  consider- 
tion,  Sylvia  did  him  a  great  injustice  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  influence  was  exerted  rather 
the  other  way.  His  was  not  the  class  of 
mind  that  attaches  any  importance  to  money 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man 
to  live  like  a  gentleman — even  a  poor  one. 
When  he  had  received  her  letter  on  the 
Friday  morning  he  had  had  no  thought  of 
anything  but  hope  that   she  might   now  be 
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able  to  promise  to  marry  him.  His  uncle 
had  shown  him  so  much  favour,  and  it  was 
so  evident  that  in  Lance  he  had  found  what 
he  wanted,  that  the  young  man  had  now 
little  fear  for  his  future.  He  saw  that  Mr. 
Kingsley's  income  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  his  own  fault 
if  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  he  was 
not  enjoying  a  handsome  share  of  it,  with 
the  strongest  probability  of  eventually  suc- 
ceeding to  the  whole.  He  liked  his  work, 
and  was  quite  contented  with  the  prospect 
of  passing  the  next  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  doing  it,  especially  if  his  toils  were  to  be 
lightened  by  the  thought  of  Sylvia  waiting 
for  him  at  some  place  which  he  should  call 
home  ;  though  the  time  had  been  when  he 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  so  dull 
an  existence,  and  wrould  sincerely  have 
pitied  the  man  who  had  to  lead  it.  Thus 
nothing  had  been  wanting  to  complete  his 
happiness  when  he  received  her  letter,  and 
it  was  the  most  ardent  of  lovers  who  had 
clasped  her  hands  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
when  at  last  they  met. 
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But  when  he  first  heard  what  Sylvia  had 
to  tell   him,  his  jealousy  had   taken   fire  at 
once.     The  thought  that  she  had  belonged, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  some  man  other 
than    himself  had    revolted    him,    and    had 
been  so  bitter  that  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  was  an  even   chance  whether  he  wished 
her  good-bye  on  the  spot,  and  did  his  best 
to   forget   that  he   had  ever  known   her,  or 
took  her  in    his  arms   to    make    her   forget 
that    she    had    ever    known    anybody    else. 
The    slightest    incident    would    have    been 
sufficient  to  turn    the    scales ;    and   so  very 
slight  an  incident  as  the  shedding  of  a  few 
tears  did  turn  them.      But  once  the  balance 
had    dropped     it    had    dropped    for    good. 
Lance  was   not  a    man    to   kiss   and  doubt, 
and  while  he  sat  by  Sylvia  on  the  sofa  in 
the  Brighton  lodgings  he  had  resolved  that 
her  momentary  marriage  should   be,  as   far 
as  he  was  concerned,  as  if  it  never  had  been, 
and  that  he  would  never  allow  a  thought  of 
that  dead   man  to  come   between   him   and 
her.     The  news  that  she  was  rich  gave  him 
no  pleasure,  except  in  so  far  as  it  supplied 
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a  proof,  if  he  wanted  one,  that  nothing  but 
truest    love    had    made    her    send    for    him 
instead  of  waiting  for  him  to  come  to  her. 
In    fact,    it    interfered    with    his    plans    and 
hopes  rather  than   not — for  how  could  she 
help  thinking  kindly  of  a   man   whom    she 
would   be  obliged   to  remember  every  time 
she  received  a  cheque  for  her  income  ?     The 
letter  in  which  she  announced   to  him  that 
she  had  been  too  hasty  in  her  anticipations, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  rich,  she  had  little 
more  than  the  three  thousand  pounds  or  so 
left  out  of  her  mother's  money,  was  exactly 
the  kind    of  letter   he   would    have   chosen 
that    she   should   write.     She  did    not  eush 
through  six  pages  about  her  undying  affec- 
tion ;    she   wrote   with    perfect    dignity   just 
tinged    with   tenderness,   and,   although    she 
did  not  in  the  most  distant  manner  sueeest 
that  he  could   have  been  influenced  by  her 
supposed   wealth,   she    made    it    quite    clear 
that  if  he  should  wish  to  withdraw  from  his 
engagement  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
that  she  had   no   more   the  will   to  prevent 
him  than   she  had  the  power.     That  letter 
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had  cost  her  much  thought  and  not  a  few 
tears,  for,  try  as  she  might,  she  had  a  horrid 
presentiment  that  she  was  to  be  punished 
for  her  deception  of  Vignolles  by  finding  out 
that  it  is  not  only  women  who  marry  for 
other  things  than  love. 

But  it  was  love  only  for  which  Lance 
wanted  to  marry  her,  and  when  he  had 
read  her  letter  he  sat  down  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  wrote  her  just  six  lines, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  put  that  fact  beyond  any  doubt 
whatever.  The  only  thing  that  grieved  him 
was  that  their  wedding  could  not  now  take 
place  so  soon  as  they  had  hoped  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this 
in  his  letter,  so  that  when  Sylvia  received 
it  she  shed  almost  as  many  tears  over  it  as 
she  had  over  her  own.  It  seemed  clear  to 
her  that,  if  she  was  to  be  punished  at  all 
beyond  the  loss  of  her  money,  at  least  the 
time  of  punishment  was  not  yet — and  that 
is  always  something  to  the  good. 

This  morning  the  all-absorbing  action  in 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  was  so  much  interested 
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fell   through   suddenly — on  which  side  is  of 
no  importance — and  Lance  had  a  little  time  to 
attend  to  his  own  affairs.     Among  these  was 
a  letter  which   he  had  received  a  few   days 
before,  and  had  put  into  his  pocket  until  he 
should  have  leisure  to  consider  the  contents. 
He  now  took  this  and  read  it  carefully.      It 
was   from   a  solicitor  in  the   City,   who  had 
acted  some   years  previously  in  a  Chancery 
suit  in  which  the  few  Listers  who  survived 
were  interested.       A   very  old    lady  having 
died    on  the   brink  of  her  second  century,  a 
sum  of  money  settled  on  her  marriage  some 
seventy-five  years  before  had  to  be  divided 
among   about    an    equal    number  of  distant 
connections,  none  of  whom  had  ever  heard 
of  her  in   their  lives.     This  had,  of  course, 
involved   an  immense   deal  of  research   into 
pedigrees  and   church   registers,  and   the  in- 
vestigations   had   been    conducted   with    im- 
mense   skill   and    at  a   not    disproportionate 
cost  by  the  writer  of  the   letter  now  before 
Lance.      The  writer  recalled  these  facts   to 
his  correspondent's    mind,  and    expressed    a 
wish   to  see   him   as  soon  as  his  avocations 
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would  permit,  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
some  information  about  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Lister  family.  He  added  that 
his  business  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  Lance  to  pay  him 
an  early  visit,  and  concluded  by  remaining, 
"  his  truly,  Charles  Wilson." 

As  he  had  not  replied  to  this  letter,  he 
determined  to  go  and  seek  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Wilson  without  loss  of  time,  thinking 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  further 
small  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among  the 
relatives  of  the  old  lady. 

Wilson,  who  had  never  seen  him  before, 
looked  at  him  as  he  entered  his  room,  with 
all  the  interest  of  a  lawyer  in  a  possible 
client,  and  begged  him  to  be  seated  with  as 
much  politeness  as  he  was  capable  of  show- 
ing. He  then  explained  that  he  wanted  to 
hear  a  little  family  history,  and  on  Lance 
expressing  his  willingness  to  give  him  all  the 
information  he  could,  he  produced  one  of  the 
pedigrees  which  he  had  prepared  with  so 
much  care  and  with  Lance's  assistance  brought 
it  up  to  date.     It  was  only  a  few  years  since 
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it  had  been  drawn  out,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  death  or  two  which  had  taken  place, 
required  little  alteration,  so  that  this  part  of 
the  business  was  very  soon  despatched. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  be  able  to  prove  these 
deaths  ? '  asked  Wilson,  poring  over  the 
immense  sheet  of  cartridge-paper  and  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  descent  with  a  pencil. 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  easy  enough. 
But  why  will  it  be  necessary  ?  Is  any  more 
money  going  to  be  divided  ?  " 

"  No — not  divided.  Certainly  not  divided," 
Wilson  said.  "And  it  isn't  money.  But 
there's  some  property  that's  going  begging 
at  this  moment,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
belongs  to  you." 

"  I've  no  objection,  I'm  sure,"  said  Lance, 
smiling.  "  A  hundred  pounds  or  so  would 
be  very  useful  just  now." 

One  hundred  and  three  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  and  ninepence  was  the  sum  which 
he  had  received  as  the  twenty-sixth  share  of 
what  was  left  after  deducting  costs  from  the 
four  thousand  pounds  settled  by  the  old  lady 
before  mentioned. 
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The  lawyer  gave  one  of  his  short  laughs. 
"  A  hundred  pounds  !     It's  more  than  that." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  could  find  room  for 
even  more  than  that,"  said  Lance,  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

"  I'm    in    rather    a    false    position,"    said 
Wilson,     still     looking     at     the     pedigree. 
"  Strictly  speaking,    I've  no   locus  standi  in 
the  matter,  and  I've  no  doubt  there  are  some 
who    look    on    me    as    a    very    meddlesome 
person   for  having  written    to   you.     But   I 
want  to  settle  the  business  in  a  friendly  way 
if  I   can."     He  might  have  added,   "  and  to 
impress  you  with  the  fact  that  I'm  one  of  the 
very  few  strictly  honest  lawyers  on  the  rolls," 
for  that  consideration  had  been  not  without 
weight  in  his  mind. 

"  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  fight,  then  ? ' 
asked  Lance,  pricking  up  his  ears.      He  had 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings, and  thought  it  would  be  rather  fun 
to  have  a  small  action  on  his  own  account. 

Wilson  put  down  his  pencil,  rolled  up  the 
pedigree,  and  faced  round  on  him.  "  Now 
look  here,   Mr.    Lister,"   he    said ;    "  I'll  put 
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a  case  to  you.  Suppose  a  certain  man,  A  B, 
being  engaged  to  a  woman,  C  D,  makes  a 
will  leaving  all  his  property  to  her — you 
follow  me  ? " 

"  Certainly — very  natural  thing  to  do." 

"  And  then  marries  her,  and  dies  without 
making  a  fresh  one — do  you  know  what 
would  happen  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lance,  "  I  don't ;  but  I  can 
easily  find  out." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  C  D,  or  Mrs.  A  B,  as 
she  then  is,  would  only  be  entitled  to  a  third 
of  her  husband's  personal  estate,  and  to  none 
of  his  land  at  all." 

"  Very  hard  on  her,"  said  Lance  ;  "  but  she 
should  have  seen  that  he  provided  for  her 
better." 

"Ah,  it's  easy  to  say  that;  but  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  Now  follow  me  a  step 
further.  Suppose  A  B's  property  is  almost 
entirely  land,  and  goes  therefore  on  his  death 
intestate  to  the  heir-at-law,  E  F — a  young 
man  whose  name  A  B  probably  never  heard 
in  his  life,  and  who  had  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  expect  such  a  piece  of  luck.     What 
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do  you  think  E  F,  assuming  him  to  be  a 
gentleman  and  not  a  mere  man  of  business, 
ought  to  do  ?  * 

"  H'm,  that  requires  a  little  consideration," 
said  Lance,  who  saw  that  E  F  stood  for 
L  L.  "  It's  like  a  hard  case  in  Vanity  Fair. 
Had  A  B  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  wife,  so  that  he  wanted  to  destroy  his 
will  ?  " 

"  To  revoke  it  ?  No,  not  the  least.  It's 
beyond  all  doubt  to  my  mind  that  it  was  a 
pure  accident  that  he  left  his  widow  in  that 
position." 

"  And  I  suppose  she's  very  badly  off  ?  ' 

"  She's  certainly  not  in  poverty ;  but  I 
don't  fancy  that  she's  any  money  to  speak  of 
apart  from  her  husband." 

Lance  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He 
reflected  that  now  that  Sylvia  seemed  to 
have  no  money  or  next  to  none,  it  was 
important  that  he  should  consider  her  as 
well  as  himself. 

"  One  doesn't  like  robbing  the  widow  and 
orphan,  does  one?"  he  said.  "How  many 
helpless  babes  are  there  ?  " 
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"  None — as  yet.  You  needn't  use  the  word 
'  robbery/  said  Wilson,  rather  offended. 
"  The  law  doesn't  rob  widows  and  orphans." 

"  No-o ;  but  sometimes  it's  a  great  help 
to  people  who  do.  What  would  you  do 
yourself  if  you  were — what  are  the  gentle- 
man's initials — E  F  ?  " 

"  That's  not  the  question,"  said  Wilson, 
bluntly.  "  My  conduct  would  probably  be 
guided  by  whether  I  could  afford  to  be 
generous." 

"Could  the  lady  make  any  fight  for  it?' 
asked  Lance,  considering. 

11  Not  a  chance  of  it — she  could  hardly  take 
the  first  step.  As  I'm  at  present  instructed 
she's  absolutely  helpless.  I'm  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  my  question,  Mr.  Lister." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Lance,  "  I  want  to  be 
married  myself,  and  therefore  money's  an 
object  to  me  ;  and  if  I  can  get  it  honestly  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  At  the  same 
time,  I  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  a 
mere  fluke.  How  much  does  this  land  bring 
in — fifty  pounds  a  year  ?" 

Wilson   pondered  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
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then  said  impressively,  "  It  brings  in  just 
over  two  thousand  four  hundred  a  year — and 
I  collect  the  rents." 

This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  it 
brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year  more,  but  Lance  did  not  know  this — 
nor  would  it  have  mattered  if  he  had ;  he 
was  staggered  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures — as  well  he  might  be. 

"  Two  thousand  four  hundred  a  year,"  he 
repeated — "why,  it's  an  estate.  Does  a  peer- 
age go  with  it  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not/'  said  Wilson,  who  took 
everything  literally.  "  It's  the  ground-rent 
of  buildings  in  the  City — excellently  secured. 
These  are  the  particulars."  He  began  to 
search  in  a  bundle  of  papers,  but  Lance 
stopped  him. 

"  Oh,  hang  the  particulars  !"  he  said  joyfully. 
"  Look  here,  Mr.  Wilson,  do  you  think  that, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  I'm  bound  to  hand  over 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  that  income 
represents  ?  " 

"  No — oh  no  ;  certainly  not,"  said  Wilson, 

staring  with  all  the  eyes  he  had.     The  idea 
vol.  in.  41 
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of  such  generosity  had  never  entered  his 
head.     "  I  never  suggested  such  a  thing." 

"  You  never  suggested  anything  at  all," 
said  Lance,  in  high  happiness  ;  "  but  I  really 
thought  you  might  consider  that  I'd  no  moral 
right  to  any  share  of  it.  Now,  what  do  you 
yourself  think  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  do  ? 
Of  course  we're  only  talking  it  over  in  th~ 
roughest  outline,  for  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
you've  made  a  mistake  somehow.  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  that  I've  no  more  to  do 
with  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  and 
that  you'll  find  it  out  when  my  back's 
turned." 

"  No,"  said  Wilson,  shaking  his  head. 
"  There's  no  chance  of  that,  if  the  deaths 
you've  told  me  of  can  be  proved — as  of 
course  they  can.  But  you  see  I  can't  advise 
you  very  well  because  Mrs. — this  lady  is 
my  client,  and  you  ought  to  see  some  other 
solicitor  in  your  own  interest." 

"  Of  course  I  should  not  bind  myself  with- 
out consulting  my  uncle,"  said  Lance  ;  "but  I 
should  like  to  hear  your  opinion." 

"Well,    if   you  insist    on    my   giving  it,   I 
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should  say  that  if  you  give  her  an  income 
of  eight  hundred — that's  a  third — you'll  be 
acting  more  than  generously  rather  than  less. 
She  couldn't  expect  more  than  a  life  interest 
from  a  saint." 

"  I'll  promise  her  that  at  least"  said  Lance, 
in  some  surprise.  "  If  she'd  be  satisfied  with 
that,  there's  no  need  for  me  to  consult  any- 
body. It's  quite  bad  enough  for  the  poor 
woman  to  lose  her  husband,  without  losing  all 
his  money  too." 

"  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  she'll 
be  more  than  satisfied  —  or,  if  she  isn't, 
she'd  better  employ  some  other  solicitor. 
If  you  do  that  you'll  be  acting  in  a  way 
that  very  few  men  would  do — let  me  tell 
you  that." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Lance.  "There 
are  some  things  that  a  fellow  can't  do,  you 
know." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  they  are, 
then,"  said  Wilson,  cynically.  "  It  would 
be  a  very  useful  piece  of  information  to 
me  in  my  business." 

"There's  one  thing  you  haven't  told  me" 
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said    Lance,   "and   that's    the    name   of  this 
unbusinesslike  gentleman." 

"  Well — you  see — there  are  just  a  few- 
inquiries  I've  to  make — mere  matter  of  form, 
really ;  but  until  they  are  made  I  think  I 
won't  mention  names,  if  you'll  excuse  me.  I 
might  have  left  you  to  find  out  everything  for 
yourself,  you  know/*  said  Wilson,  smiling 
doubtfully. 

"  How  long  will  your  inquiries  take  ?' 
"  Three  or  four  days  at  the  longest." 
"  Very  well  ;   I  won't  press  you  for  it  till 
then.      But,    I    say,    Mr.    Wilson.     Are    you 
quite  sure  about  all  this  ?" 

"  If  I  were  a  layman  I  should  say,  quite 
sure,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  tone  that  carried 
conviction  with  it,  "  but  I'm  not.  As  a 
lawyer  I'm  quite  sure  of  nothing  that  hasn't 
been  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but 
you  need  have  no  fear.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Lister.  I  shall  communicate  with  my 
client,  and  tell  her  that  she  may  think  herself 
very  fortunate  to  have  to  do  with  a  gentle- 
man like  yourself.  There  are  not  too  many 
of  them — in  the  City,  at  least." 
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He  shook  hands  warmly  with  Lance,  and 
that  fortunate  young  man,  treading  on  air, 
was  soon  on  his  way  back  to  the  more 
western  part  of  the  town. 

"  Very  liberal  young  fellow  that,"  Wilson 
grunted  to  himself.  "  I  only  said  eight 
hundred  pounds  because  I  felt  sure  he'd  cut 
it  in  half  at  least.  And  I  forgot  all  about 
the  brother  after  all." 

A  week  before,  Lance  would  have  taken 
his  fortune  very  soberly  ;  but  now,  as  he 
thought  of  Sylvia,  he  could  have  rejoiced 
aloud,  and  skipped  along  Fleet  Street  like 
a  young  sheep,  as,  according  to  the  Psalmist, 
certain  little  hills  once  did — though  not  along 
Fleet  Street.  But  the  consideration  of  his 
position  as  a  man  of  business  restrained  him 
from  any  such  unseemly  manifestations  of 
joy,  and  he  only  smiled  on  everybody  he 
met  in  such  wise  that  the  habituds  of  that  im- 
pecunious thoroughfare  were  minded  to  rush 
on  him  and  try  to  borrow  half  a  crown 
from  him,  if  only  that  they  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  smile  die  away 
from    his    face.      But    though    Wilson    had 
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spoken  so  positively,  Lance  could  not  help  a 
certain  amount  of  misgiving  that  his  luck 
was  too  great  to  be  trusted. 

Such  things  happened  on  the  stage,  but 
hardly  in  real  life  ;  and  when  they  did,  the 
person  to  benefit  by  them  was  always  a 
cabman,  or  a  waiter,  or  a  pauper  of  some 
kind — never  a  young  man  of  good  family 
and  superior  education,  who  was  only  delayed 
by  the  want  of  money  from  marrying  the 
most  charming  of  all  young  women.  It 
couldnt  be  true,  and  he  would  be  very 
foolish  to  admit  anybody  to  his  confidence 
simply  that  they  might  be  witness  of  the 
disappointment  which,  sooner  or  later,  he 
would  have  to  endure.  He  would  not  even 
tell  his  uncle  what  he  had  heard  until  he 
had  full  particulars,  and  as  for  Sylvia,  she 
had  suffered  too  much  disappointment 
already.  Besides,  when  he  did  tell  her  he 
meant  to  do  it  by  word  of  mouth  ;  such  news 
was  too  good  to  be  conveyed  by  the  mere 
earthly  medium  of  paper  and  ink.  But  the 
next  day  he  had  another  letter  from  her,  to 
say  that  she  was  tired  of  Brighton  and  was 
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coming  back  to  town  that  day ;  and  as  the 
letter  hinted  that  she  was  going  to  stay 
one  night  at  the  Metropole,  and  would  be 
all  alone  in  the  evening,  he  wondered 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  keep  his  mouth 
closed  quite  so  long  as  he  had  at  first 
intended. 


CHAPTER   II. 


T  is  true  that  Sylvia  was  very  tired 
of  Brighton  ;  but  her  chief  reason 
for  leaving  the  place  was  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  idea  that  Fulke's  forced  bill 
was  still  in  existence,  and  she  could  not 
enjoy  any  peace  of  mind  until  she  had  given 
him  the  money  to  pay  it  off  and  get  it  off 
her  mind  once  for  all.  She  did  not  feel 
equal  to  facing  her  solicitor,  Prince,  who 
would  be  sure  to  ask  her  all  sorts  of  incon- 
venient questions  about  her  marriage,  so 
she  determined  to  let  Fulke  see  him,  and 
give  such  explanations  as  he  could  not  avoid 
giving.  The  extremely  painful  circumstances 
under  which  she  had  so  recently  become  a 
widow  were  ample  excuse  for  her  unwilling- 
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ness  to  discuss  business  matters  in  person, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  Prince  would  not 
insist  on  seeing  her  at  present.  So  she  sent 
a  telegram  to  her  brother  to  expect  her  at 
his  chambers  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  her 
arrival  in  London  drove  there  immediately. 
She  found  him  in  a  state  of  general  collapse, 
suffering  severely  from  reaction  following 
the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  and  perhaps  also 
from  the  means  which  he  had  taken  to 
console  himself  for  the  loss  of  them ;  for  his 
was  a  nature  which  had  not  the  strength  to 
support  disappointment,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  rush  to  the  easiest  mode  of 
purchasing  forgetfulness  of  it.  But  for  one 
thing  she  would  have,  pitied  him  deeply,  and 
tried  perhaps  to  pet  and  coax  him  back  to 
cheerfulness ;  but  something  had  occurred 
that  morning  which  had  made  her  very  angry 
with  him.  It  did  not  take  her  very  long 
to  write  a  letter  for  Fulke  to  take  to  Prince 
next  day,  asking  for  the  money  to  which  she 
was  entitled  on  her  marriage  to  be  handed 
to  him,  and  apologizing  for  employing  an 
agent  in  the  matter ;  and  when  this  business 
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was  despatched  she  opened  fire  on  him  from 
a  quarter  from  which  he  did  not  in  the  least 
expect  to  be  attacked. 

"  I  want  to  know  why  you  can't  be  straight- 
forward with  me,  Fulke  ?  "  she  said  severely. 
"  Surely  it's  the  only  way  for  people  in  such 
a  position  as  we  are." 

"What  have  I  been  doine  now?'  asked 
Fulke,  sulkily.  Now  that  Sylvia  had  practi- 
cally given  him  the  money  he  wanted,  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  conceal  his  ill- 
humour. 

"  How  dare  you  ask  that  Mr.  Wilson  to 
ask  Edmund's  cousin  to  give  me  part  of  his 
property  ?  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  do  it 
for  anything  in  the  world.  Does  he  suppose 
that  we're  be^ars  ?" 

"  I  didn't "  began   Fulke,  boldly,  but 

Sylvia's  contemptuous  eyes  and  mouth  made 
him  correct  himself.  "  At  least,  I  didn't  put 
it  in  that  way.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
that — that  there  ought  to  be  a  compromise." 

"  A  compromise  !  When  I've  not  a 
shadow  of  a  right  to  it  either  legally  or 
morally.        Fulke,     I'm     ashamed    of     you. 
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When  I  got  a  letter  from  him  this  morning 
I  could  have  cried  with  humiliation.  / — to 
be  begging  for  money — and  from  a  person 
whose  very  name  I  don't  know  !  This  is  my 
reward  for  having  sacrificed  everything  for 
you.  My  God!  what  have  I  fallen  to?' 
Tears  of  anger  and  wounded  pride  started 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  dashed  them  away  as 
if  she  were  ashamed  to  show  such  emotion 
to  anybody  with  so  little  sympathy  as  her 
brother. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Fulke,  not  in 
the  least  comprehending  her  feelings  in  the 
matter. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  to  you  what  he  said  ?  - 
"  I   beg  your  pardon  ;    it   matters  a  great 
deal.     Why  didn't  he  write  to  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  will,"  said  Sylvia,  sneering. 
"  This  cousin  seems  quite  a  generous  person, 
and  I  dare  say  you'll  share  in  his  bounty,  if 
you  beg  hard  enough." 

"  Has  he  offered  you  any  money,  then  ?' 
"  I  shan't  tell  you,"    said  Sylvia,  walking 
away  to  the   window.      "  He   hasn't   offered 
you  any,  at  all  events." 
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u  But  look  here,  Sylvia,"  said  Fulke,  in  a 
conciliatory  voice,  "  this  is  a  matter  of 
business." 

"  It's  a  matter  of  a  very  disgraceful  busi- 
ness— more  than  disgraceful.  You  said  that 
all  you  wanted  was  to  be  quite  sure  you 
wouldn't  be  punished  for  what  you  did,  and 
now  you're  actually  trying  to  get  more 
money  out  of  it — by  begging.     Ah  ! ' 

She  made  a  gesture  of  infinite  disgust,  and 
that  gesture  completed  the  loss  of  Fulke's 
temper.  The  word  "  beg,"  which  she  could 
not  help  reiterating,  annoyed  him  beyond 
measure.  He  sprang  up  and  caught  hold 
of  Sylvia  by  the  wrist. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which 
he  had  never  used  to  her  before  in  his  life. 
"I'll  have  none  of  this  d — d  nonsense.  If 
you're  too  proud  to  benefit  by  your  posi- 
tion, I'm  not  too  proud  to  benefit  by  mine. 
What  did  Wilson  say  in  his  letter  ?  I  will 
now. 

His  tone  was  so  harsh  and  masterful  that 
Sylvia  was  a  little  frightened  by  it.  She 
thought  perhaps  she  had  ^on^  too  far.     She 
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descended  a  little  from  her  altitude  of  scorn 
— a  little,  not  much. 

"  He  said  that  this  cousin  was  willing  to 
make  me  an  allowance — me  /" 

"Of  how  much?  " 

"  I  shan't  tell  you  whether  it  was  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  or  a  thousand." 

"Then  I'll  go  into  the  City  and  find  out 
for  myself." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  like  about  that,"  said 
Sylvia  indifferently  ;  but  when  she  saw  Fulke 
leaving  the  room  with  a  very  determined  air 
she  changed  her  mind.  "Stop  here,  Fulke!" 
she  said  angrily.  "  I'll  tell  you,  if  I  must,  if 
it's  only  to  prevent  you  from  going  about 
with  your  hat  in  your  hand  to  people.  It 
was  eight  hundred  a  year,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
said  he  thought  it  was  a  most  generous 
offer." 

Fulke  came  back  at  once.  "  Are  you 
going  to  be  mad  enough  to  refuse  it  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  have  refused  it.  I've  written  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  asking  him  to  give  my  compliments 
to  his  client,  and  to  say  that  I'm  extremely 
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oblieed  to  him,  but  I'm  in  no  immediate 
need  of  money;  and  I  should  like  to  ha\ e 
added,  that  if  I  am  I  shall  not  ask  him  for 
any." 

"  You  fool  !  "  said  Fulke,  bitterly  ;  and 
Sylvia  laughed. 

11  It's  odd  that  you  should  be  the  first 
person  to  call  me  so,"  she  said ;  "  but  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  deny  it." 

It  occurred  to  Fulke  at  this  moment  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  Sylvia's  folly  might  be  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  for  him,  and  that 
the  generosity  of  her  would-be  benefactor, 
denied  an  outlet  in  her  direction,  might  be 
the  more  easily  turned  in  his.  He  repented 
of  his  rudeness  to  her,  and  apologized  for  it 
in  the  handsomest  manner ;  and  Sylvia,  with 
whom  anger  was  always  a  very  short-lived 
passion,  was  soon  brought  to  make  friends 
with  him  again.  She,  however,  as  the  price 
of  her  friendship,  exacted  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  make  no  further  advances  to 
Vignolles'  cousin,  either  on  her  behalf  or  his 
own,  and  this  promise  he  made  with  the 
less   difficulty  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
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intention  of  keeping  it — at  least,  as  far  as 
regarded  himself.  And  then,  in  order  that 
he  miorht  not  hereafter  have  reason  to  accuse 
her  of  a  want  of  straightforwardness,  she  con- 
fided to  him  that  Lance  Lister  had  asked  her 
to  marry  him,  and  that  with  his  kind  permis- 
sion, or  without  it,  she  meant  to  do  so. 

This  news  put  Fulke  in  a  very  great 
pucker,  for  he  perceived  that  his  oppor- 
tunities of  exploiting  his  sister  would  cease 
the  moment  she  had  somebody  to  care  for 
besides  himself,  and  he  tried  all  his  powers 
of  persuasion  in  opposition  to  her  design. 
He  pointed  out  first  the  impropriety,  not  to 
say  indecency,  of  her  conduct ;  but  at  that 
argument  she  only  laughed,  and  asked  him 
how  much  weight  he  had  allowed  that  con- 
sideration when  it  was  he  who  wanted  her 
to  marry  Vignolles.  His  further  objections, 
such  as  the  fact  that  she  knew  hardly  any- 
thing of  her  jiancS,  that  she  might  make  a 
much  better  match  if  she  waited  a  little,  and 
the  like,  met  with  no  more  success  ;  and  he 
saw  that  if  he  did  not  wish  for  a  fresh  quarrel 
with  her,  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  was 
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to  make  the  best  of  what  he  considered  a 
thoroughly  bad  job,  and,  at  least,  not  to  try 
to  throw  obstacles  in  her  way.  As  a  quarrel 
with  her  just  then  was  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  wanted,  he  at  last  acquiesced 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  assume, 
and  promised  to  make  himself  as  agreeable 
as  possible  to  his  brother-in-law  elect. 
Matters  being  thus  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing,  the  brother  and  sister  parted  for  the 
present — he  to  obtain  the  longed-for  cheque 
from  Mr.  Prince,  and  she  to  return  to  her 
hotel  and  look  forward  to  the  meeting  with 
Lance,  which  she  confidently  expected  to 
take  place  no  later  than  that  same  evening. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed.  About  half- 
past  eight  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
immense  drawing-room,  pretending  to  read 
the  Ladys  Pictorial,  and  trying  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  details  of  frocks  which  she 
would  not  have  worn  for  anything  or  any- 
body, when  a  page  brought  in  Lance's  card, 
and  immediately  afterwards  Lance  himself. 

At  first  she  was  very  shy,  for  this  was  the 
first  day  that  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
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known  as  Mrs.  Vignolles,  and  the  sound  of 
her    new   name   set    her  all    quivering,    and 
made  her  as  nervous  as  a  debutante  at  her 
first    Drawing-room.       But    the   earnestness 
of    Lance's    manner,    the    hardly    concealed 
admiration  with  which  he  followed  her  every 
movement,    and,    above   all,    the   passionate 
glances  with  which  he    regarded  her,   soon 
thawed  her  reserve  ;    so  that   had    anybody 
taken  the  trouble  to  watch  them,  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  love- 
making  going  on  in  the  two  armchairs  placed 
far  away  in  the  furthest  window.    But,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  such  person.     The  ladies,  who 
had  looked   curiously  at    Lance's  handsome 
face   and  imposing  figure  when  he  entered, 
ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  him  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  already  appropriated,  and, 
one  by  one,  yawned   themselves  out  of  the 
room  to  bed  ;  the  party  of  American  tourists, 
who  had  placed  their  chairs  in  a  great  circle 
round  the  biggest  couch,  had  talked  them- 
selves hoarse,   and  wished  each   other  good 

night ;  the  husband  and  wife,  trying  to  keep 
vol.  in.  42 
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each  other  company,  and  each  wishing  the 
other  a  hundred  miles  away,  had  given  up 
the  dreary  farce  and  gone  away,  he  to  the 
billiard-room,  and  she  perhaps  to  bed, 
perhaps  to  write  a  letter  which  would  not 
be  put  into  the  post-box  in  the  hall.  But 
for  the  presence  of  a  brace  of  old  ladies 
nodding  over  the  fire,  they  had  the  big 
room  to  themselves,  and  were  almost  as 
much  in  solitude  as  if  they  had  been  the 
only  occupants  of  a  forty-acre  field. 

The  remembrance  of  that  evening  will 
never  quite  fade  from  Sylvia'a  mind.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  months  she  felt  quite 
at  peace,  and  she  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
the  first  taste  of  that  cup  of  happiness 
which  she  knew  she  had  not  deserved,  but 
which  she  now  trusted  might  not  be  taken 
from  her  lips  till  she  had  drunk  it  to  the 
dregs.  Nor  was  Lance  less  happy  than 
Sylvia ;  for  the  happiness  which  she  showed 
in  every  word  and  look  was  a  sufficing  proof 
of  the  truth  of  her  avowal,  that  even  though 
she  had  married  another  man  she  had  done 
so  loving  him  all  the  time.     To  a  man  not 
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in  love,  that  fact  might  not  have  seemed 
the  best  possible  guarantee  for  continued 
happiness  ;  but  Lance  was  very  much  in  love, 
and  was  quite  contented  to  be  assured  that 
she  was  in  the  same  interesting  state  of 
mind  as  himself.  At  first  he  had  thought 
that,  after  all,  he  must  give  himself  the 
pleasure  of  telling  her  about  his  altered 
fortunes,  but  as  the  evening  went  on  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
sacrilege  to  stain  his  spiritual  enjoyment 
with  the  mention  of  mere  matters  of  earthly 
consideration,  and  for  the  time  he  forgot  all 
about  them.  At  last  Sylvia's  manner  grew 
a  little  constrained,  and  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  she  wanted  to  say  something 
and  did  not  quite  know  how  to  put  it.  He 
hinted  tenderly  that  if  she  had  any  further 
confidences  to  make  to  him  he  was  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  a  little  look  of  distress 
gathered  her  eyebrows  closer  together. 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you," 
she  said.  "  It's  painful  to  me  to  speak  of 
it — but — but  we  must  have  no  more  secrets 
now,  must  we  ?  " 
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He  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  under  cover  of 
her  fan,  and  pressed  it. 

"  Dearest,  no,"  he  said  lovingly.  "  Never 
again,  I  hope.  But  don't  let  us  speak  of 
anything  painful  to-night." 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  painful  to  speak  about 
something  that  was  very  kindly  meant," 
said  Sylvia,  still  frowning,  "  but  it  vexed  me. 
There  was  a  want  of  tact  about  it — it  wasn't 
at  all  in  good  taste." 

"  Not   in    anything  I've  done,   I    hope  ? ' 
Lance  said  anxiously. 

He  recognized  that  Sylvia  was  in  a  false 
position,  and  that  she  had  a  right  to  be 
sensitive. 

The  frown  left  Sylvia's  face,  and  she 
smiled  at  him  very  lovingly.  "  No,  dear," 
she  whispered,  "most  certainly  not."  Then 
she  frowned  again,  and  said  in  a  very 
different  voice,  "  It's  about  that  hateful 
money.  First  I  thought  I  had  it,  and  then 
I  knew  I  hadn't." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know,"  said  Lance,  im- 
patiently. "  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it.  I'm 
only  glad  to  think  you  haven't  got  it  now." 
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"  I  must  speak  about  it  now,"  said  Sylvia, 
"  because  I  want  you  to  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do.  It  seems  that  they  want  to 
make  me  an  allowance." 

"  Who  do  ? "  said  Lance,  his  jealousy 
beginning  to  kindle  afresh. 

"  Some  of — his  people.     The  Vignolles." 

"  I  never  want  to  hear  the  name  again." 

"  Then  should  I  do  right  in  refusing  to 
let  them  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  You  couldn't  do  anything  else. 
It  was  a  great  liberty  for  them  to  offer  it 
before  you  asked  them." 

"If  they'd  waited  for  that!'  began  Sylvia  ; 
but  she  thought  of  Fulke,  and  stopped. 
"  You  mustn't  say  that,"  she  said,  anxious 
that  justice  should  be  done.  "  The  way  in 
which  I  lost  it  was  very  peculiar,  and,  no 
doubt,  they  thought  I  was  morally  entitled 
to  part  of  it.  It  was  very  kind — only  there 
was  a  little  want  of  delicacy  about  the  way 
they  did  it." 

"A  parcel  of  ill-bred  people,  I  suppose," 
said  Lance,  contemptuously. 

"  No,   I   don't  think  so.      I   don't  like  you 
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to    be    unjust,    Lance.      I  —  I    should  like   to 
tell  you  how  it  was.      May  I  ? ' 

"  If  you  really  wish  it." 

"  You  know,"  said  Sylvia,  awkwardly. 
"  Ed — I  mean  my  husband,  made  a  will 
some  time  ago,  leaving  me  everything  he 
had  except  a  legacy  to  my  brother  Fulke." 

"I  didrit  know  it,"  said  Lance,  "but 
never  mind  ;   I  know  it  now." 

"Well — we  were  married,  you  know — 
you  do  know  that,  because  I've  told  you 
myself." 

He  bowed  gravely.  "It  was  not  the 
pleasantest  piece  of  information  I  ever 
received,"  he  said. 

"Well,  you  see,  you're  a  lawyer  and  know 
these  things,  but  he  didn't,  and  when  we 
were  married,  that  revoked  the  will — and  so 
— he  died  without  leaving  one." 

Lance  turned  round  in  his  seat  and 
looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  "What 
an  extraordinary  thing  ! "  he  ejaculated. 

"  Yes  ;  it's  curious  that  it  should  be  so, 
isn't  it?'  said  Sylvia;  "but  law  is  curious. 
And    so — all    his    property    was   in    land — 
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and  therefore  it  goes  to  a  cousin  of  his, 
and  I've  got  hardly  anything.  And  this 
cousin " 

11  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  Vignolles,  I  suppose  ;  but 
Mr.  Wilson " 

"  Wilson— who  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  was  the  executor  of  the  will  ;  he's  a 
solicitor  in  Fenchurch  Street." 

11  Good  God  !  "  said  Lance,  and  he  turned 
quite  pale. 

"  He  didn't  mention  his  name,"  went  on 
Sylvia,  not  noticing  his  exclamation — "  Mr. 
Wilson,  I  mean.  He  spoke  of  him  as  the 
heir-at-law,  and  said  that  he'd  shown  great 
generosity  and  would  allow  me  eight  hundred 
a  year  out  of  the  rents,  to  be  paid  quarterly 
during  my  life  or  as  long  as  I  remained  a 
widow  ! " 

"  I  swear  I  never  said  that,"  cried  Lance, 
almost  springing  out  of  his  seat.  "  That's 
a  piece  of  his  abominable  attorney-like 
cautiousness.  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  making  such  a  condition." 

"  You  /"  said  Sylvia,  staring  at  him  with  a 
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frightened  look.  "  What  have  you  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

"  I  ?  n  said  Lance,  laughing  foolishly.  "  Oh, 
nothing,  of  course.      I  mean,  if  I  had ' 

His  confusion  was  unmistakable,  and 
Sylvia  rose  from  her  chair,  mighty  dignified. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  this  means,"  she 
said  coldly.  "Are  we  playing  in  a  melo- 
drama ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Lance, 
recovering  his  coolness,  as  he  noticed  that 
one  of  the  old  ladies  was  looking  at  them. 
"  Sit  down,  Sylvia,  and  let  me  explain." 

Sylvia  did  so,  but  not  very  close  to  Lance, 
with  a  vague  idea  that  she  had  been  insulted 
by  somebody. 

"  It's  the  most  extraordinary  coincidence  I 
ever  knew,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  bewilder- 
ment. "  There  can't  be  two  women  in  the 
world  at  this  moment  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  and  your  husband  must  be  the  man 
Wilson  told  me  about  yesterday." 

"  But  what  had  you  to  do  with  the  letter 
he  wrote  me  ? ' 

"  I'm  very  sorry — I  can't  help  it,  you  know 
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— but  it  seems  that  I'm  the  heir-at-law  who 
robs  you  of  your  property." 

"And  you  told  them  to  offer  me  eight 
hundred  a  year  ?  I  want  to  know  why  you 
did  it  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  you'1  said  Lance, 
penitently.  "  Wilson  wouldn't  mention  any 
names  until  I'd  proved  some  deaths  in  my 
family ;  but  he  told  me  the  circumstances, 
and  said  he  thought  I  ought  to  do  something 
— and  so,  you  see,  I — well,  I  couldn't  help 
myself,  could  I  ?  But  I  never  told  him  to 
say  a  word  about  your  not  marrying  again." 

"  And  you  did  that  for  a  woman  whose 
name  you  didn't  even  know?"  said  Sylvia, 
with  a  little  sob.  "  Just  because  you  thought 
she  was  badly  off  and  left  a  widow — because 
you  didn't  know  what  a  heartless  wretch  she 
really  was,  and  pitied  her  grief  and  loneli- 
ness ?  " 

"Well,  of  course  I  couldn't  help  being 
sorry  for  her,"  said  Lance,  blushing  more  for 
his  goodness  than  he  had  ever  blushed  for  his 
sins.  "  If  I'd  known  her  name,  I  should  have 
written  to  her  myself,  and  not    employed   a 
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confounded  clumsy  City  man  to  do  it.  You 
don't  blame  me  for  it,  do  you,  dear?  Really 
it  wasn't  my  fault." 

Sylvia's  eyes  were  shining  suspiciously  in 
the  electric  light ;  she  tried  to  speak,  but 
only  made  a  funny  little  sound  in  her  throat. 
She  put  her  hand  hastily  to  her  pocket — and 
at  that  moment  Aphrodite,  unseen,  took  the 
two  old  ladies  by  the  hand  and  gently  led 
them  from  the  room,  assuring  them  that  it 
was  quite  time  they  went  to  bed.  They 
heard  the  silver  tones  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Loves,  but  to  their  mortal  ears  her  voice 
sounded  only  like  the  clock  striking  half- 
past  ten. 

***** 

Six  months  from  that  day  the  banns  of 
marriage  were  published  for  the  first  time 
between  Launcelot  Forbes  Lister,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington, 
and  Sylvia  Phillipps  Vignolles,  of  the  parish 
of  Cockingham ;  and  a  month  later  their 
marriage  took  place  at  the  church  of  the 
latter  parish,  a  little  seaside  place  at  which 
Sylvia  had  been  staying  with  her  aunt  since 
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the  spring.  It  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
very  quiet  affair,  though  it  was  not  necessary, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  require  the  services 
of  the  sexton  as  a  witness,  and  immediately 
after  it  was  over  the  happy  pair  left  for  Paris 
(where  they  arrived  just  too  late  for  the 
Grand  Prix),  on  their  way  to  Switzerland. 
Here  they  dawdled  about  until  the  increasing 
crowd  of  tourists  drove  them  to  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  where  they  spent  the  early  autumn, 
and  returned  to  England  just  as  the  leaves 
were  beginning  to  turn  colour  in  the  garden 
of  the  little  country  house  which  Lance  had 
bought,  not  many  miles  from  the  ancestral 
home  of  his  wife's  family. 

Miss  Fulgent,  though  her  venerable  locks 
had  stood  on  end  when  Sylvia  confessed  to 
her  in  one  breath  her  marriage,  her  widow- 
hood, and  her  second  engagement,  had,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  become  more  or  less 
reconciled  to  her  long  before  her  wedding. 
She  had  taken  much  trouble  to  get  it  ready 
for  them,  and  as  her  name  was  well  remem- 
bered by  the  older  generation  of  the  squires, 
a  great  many  visiting-cards,  bearing  names  of 
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the  highest  distinction  in  their  own  parishes, 
were  soon  left  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lister. 

Only  two  persons,  so  far  as  we  know, 
looked  on  the  marriage  with  disapproval — 
old  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  flattered  himself  that 
if  Lance  had  remained  a  bachelor  he  would 
have  been  able  to  retain  him  in  his  office, 
and  young  Mr.  Fulgent,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  given  him  by  Lister 
as  a  solatium  for  his  lost  legacy,  and  who 
flattered  himself  (on  much  surer  grounds 
than  the  lawyer)  that  if  Sylvia  had  not 
married,  he  would  not  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  coaxing  out  of  her  more  than 
twice  that  sum.  However,  Sylvia  cared 
little  for  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  Lance  cared 
still  less  for  Fulke,  so  that  the  disapproval 
of  these  disinterested  relatives  did  not  prove 
a  very  serious  obstacle  to  their  happiness, 
nor  did  it  prevent  them  from  congratulating 
themselves  on  being  very  fortunate  people. 
And  very  fortunate  people  they  in  truth 
were.  They  had  youth,  health,  social  con- 
sideration,   a   charming    house    in    a    pretty 
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country  not  so  very  far  from  London,  and 
plenty  of  money.  They  loved  each  other  ; 
they  were  married  to  each  other  ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  but  one  why  they  should  not 
live  happy  ever  after.  But,  unfortunately, 
one  of  them  had  a  Past,  and,  therefore,  they 
both  had  a  Future. 


CHAPTER    III. 


HE  course  of  true  love  ran  smooth 
enough  for  Lance  and  Sylvia,  when 
the  first  obstacles  had  been  surmounted  or 
got  round,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  parti- 
ciple to  use  in  speaking  of  a  stream.  The 
record  of  their  lives  for  the  first  hve  or  six 
years  after  their  marriage  would  be  one  of 
almost  unbroken  happiness,  and,  therefore, 
of  almost  intolerable  dulness.  During  the 
first  year,  they  did  little  else  but  make  love 
to  one  another  ;  they  spent  the  mornings 
in  wandering  about  their  small  estate  and 
planning  improvements  ;  kissing  each  other 
when  they  thought  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  being  observed,  and  each  of  them  ready, 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  or  on  none  at 
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all,   to   put   an  arm  round   the  waist   of  the 
other.   In  the  afternoons  they  rode  or,  latterly, 
drove  together  all  over  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  avowed   object  of  returning  visits, 
and  thinking  themselves  fortunate  when  the 
visitees  happened  not  to  be  at  home.     In  the 
evenings  they  played  billiards  (still  with  each 
other),  or  simply  sat  in  the  drawing-room  and 
admired  each  other  till  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.     They  did  not  care  for  any  society  but 
that  of  each  other,  and  of  that  it  seemed  that 
neither  of  them  ever  got  tired ;  in  fact,  they 
enjoyed  a  honey-period  at  least  five  times  as 
long  as  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  less- 
favoured   mortals.       But  in   the    summer  of 
their   second    year,    the    perpetual   tete-a-tete 
was  broken  in  on   by  the  appearance  of  a 
very    small   but    very    exigent    visitor,    who 
had   evidently  come  to   stay  for  good,  and, 
thenceforth,   Sylvia  had   other  things  to  do 
than    to    bask    in    the    warmth    of   Lance's 
smiles.      In  fact,  her  little  guest  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  her  time,  and  Lance  began  to 
look    about  for   amusements  which  did    not 
necessarily  require  the  participation  of  a  lady 
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to  make  them  possible.  He  paid  a  visit — 
more  than  one  visit — to  the  kennels  of  the 
nearest  pack  of  foxhounds,  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  huntsman,  purchased 
a  couple  of  very  serviceable-looking  hunters 
that  knew  the  country  and  could  be  depended 
on  to  carry  him  with  credit  along  the  roads, 
which  bordered  the  big  grass  fields,  and 
make  his  county  the  paradise  of  men  who 
are  fond  of  proclaiming  that  they  ride  to 
hunt,  and  show  very  plainly  that  they  do 
not  hunt  simply  to  ride. 

By  the  time  the  cubbing  was  over  he  had 
got  on  excellent  terms  with  his  horses,  and 
had  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
a  ride  even  without  a  habit  at  one's  left 
elbow  to  take  off  one's  attention  from  more 
serious  matters. 

One  of  the  horses  was  intended  for  Sylvia  ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  since  she  became  a 
mother  she  had  lost  some  of  her  nerve,  or 
that  she  found  more  amusement  in  the  room 
at  Nesterby  Court,  which  was  now  known  as 
the  nursery,  than  in  the  open  air,  she  gave 
the  animal  very  little  to  do,  and    he  soon 
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became  degraded  (or  promoted)  from  the 
rank  of  "the  mistress's  hunter "  to  that  of 
"  masters  second  horse." 

But  when  the  novelty  of  her  motherhood 
had  worn  off  a  little,  Sylvia  returned  to  her 
allegiance,  and  Lance  soon  found  that  the 
baby,  instead  of  being  a  rival  of  his  father 
for  his  mother's  affections,  was  a  new  link 
in  the  chain  which  bound  them  together. 
They  loved  each  other  none  the  less, 
though  they  no  longer  spent  whole  weeks 
without  speaking  to  anybody  but  each  other. 
In  her  character  of  mother  all  the  best  points 
of  Sylvia's  nature  came  out,  and  Lance,  de- 
lighted to  have  found  out  new  charms  in 
one  who  was  already  so  charming,  was  never 
tired  of  admiring  the  picture  that  she  and 
her  infant  son  formed  together.  At  first  he 
was  not  particularly  in  love  with  this  in- 
trusive personage,  and  found  some  difficulty 
in  admiring  him  apart  from  his  mother  ;  but, 
as  the  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  the  little 
creature  began  to  assume  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  human  being,  he  grew  very 
fond    of   him,    and    even    tried    secretly    to 
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supplant  Sylvia  in  his  good  graces,  an 
attempt  in  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
met  with  no  success  whatever.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  presence  being-  less  required 
indoors  than  formerly,  he  began  to  take  a 
much  greater  interest  in  country  pursuits. 
He  bought  a  small  farm  near  the  house  and 
found  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  playing 
at  being  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale.  The 
amusement  was  not  a  very  cheap  one  ;  but, 
as  he  had  plenty  of  money  and  no  particular 
vices,  he  could  well  afford  the  three  hundred 
a  year  or  so  that  his  toy  cost  him.  He  was 
also  put  into  the  Commission  about  this  time, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  some  of  his  neighbours, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  the  same  honour 
for  more  years  than  they  cared  to  think  of, 
and  who  did  not  consider  that  the  possession 
of  a  handsome  wife  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  estimating  a  man's  qualifi- 
cation for  the  Magistracy. 

It  was  no  use  to  point  out  to  these 
grumblers  that  Lance  might  be  said,  in 
some  sort,  to  represent  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  county  families.     They  would  reply  that 
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that  argument  might  have  had  some  weight 
if  it  had  been  Mrs.  Lister  who  had  been 
appointed,  and  their  wives  would  add  that 
that  was  exactly  what  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  have  done,  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
him  to  do  it.  Indeed,  this  venerable  noble- 
man had  a  very  great  admiration  for  Sylvia, 
and  even  managed  to  persuade  his  Countess 
to  present  her  at  Court — a  circumstance 
which  annoyed  quite  as  many  ladies  as  the 
favour  shown  to  Lance  had  irritated  men. 
Her  presentation  was  the  great  event  of 
the  third  year  of  their  marriage,  and  the 
only  remarkable  occurrence  that  took  place 
in  the  fourth  was  the  birth  of  a  second  son 
to  keep  the  elder  brother  company.  In  the 
fifth  something  occurred  which  might  have 
ended  in  the  presentation  of  somebody  at  a 
Court  that  is  not  held  in  St.  James's,  and 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  ;  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  were  so  quiet  and  un- 
eventful that  really  nothing  worth  chronicling 
in  a  dozen  words  took  place  in  either  of  them. 
They  ran  their  course  with  the  smoothness  of 
the  river  just  before  it  dashes  over  the  fall. 
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During  all  this  time  Sylvia's  one  grief 
had  been  her  brother.  She  told  herself  that 
it  was  not  for  mortals  to  enjoy  perfect 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  that  had  it  not 
been  for  her  constant  anxiety  as  to  what 
mischief  Fulke  was  going  to  get  into  next, 
she  would  have  been  too  happy  to  live  at  all. 
But  as  long  as  he  was  going  to  and  fro  upon 
the  earth,  there  was  not  the  least  danger 
of  her  felicity  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
Gods.  The  death  of  Vignolles  and  the 
marriage  of  Sylvia  might  well  have  formed 
a  turning-point  in  his  life.  When  those 
events  took  place  he  had  before  him  the 
choice  of  the  two  familiar  roads.  Out  of 
love  for  Sylvia,  Lance  would  have  done  for 
him  all  that  he  had  intended  that  Vignolles 
should  do — indeed,  he  would  have  done  even 
more ;  for  though  he  had  not  considered 
himself  bound  by  the  will  that  never  came 
into  operation  to  pay  Fulke  more  than  a 
part  of  his  legacy,  he  had  never  felt  quite 
comfortable  in  his  mind  about  it,  and  would 
joyfully  have  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making    amends    for    the    loss    which    his 
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brother-in-law  had  sustained.  But  Fulke 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  help.  When  he  got 
money,  instead  of  paying  even  the  most 
pressing  of  his  debts,  he  spent  it  as  fast  as 
he  could,  and  made  the  temporary  splendour 
of  his  appearance  and  mode  of  living  a 
means  of  incurring  fresh  ones.  The  three 
thousand  pounds  which  Lance  gave  him 
lasted  less  than  two  years,  and  then  came 
the  first  appeal  to  Sylvia,  which  he  swore 
should  also  be  the  last.  Without  consulting 
Lance,  she  sold  out  five  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  stock  and  gave  him  the  proceeds. 
The  knowledge  of  what  she  had  done 
tormented  her  for  two  months,  and  then, 
unable  to  keep  the  secret  any  longer,  she 
told  her  husband,  who  saw  in  her  sisterly 
generosity  only  something  fresh  to  admire. 
However,  he  knew  well  enough  that  Fulke 
was  not  likely  to  be  contented  with  one  bite 
out  of  so  tempting  a  fruit,  so,  using  her 
love  for  her  child  as  a  standpoint,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  make  a  settlement  of  all  the 
money  she  still  had  left  by  pointing  out  how 
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different  would  have  been  her  position  if  // 
mother's  money  had  been  spent  in  the  sarn^ 
way  as  her  father's  property.  She  repented 
of  this  when  the  time  for  Fulke's  second 
application  came  in  due  course,  but  the 
thing  being  done  could  not  be  undone 
again,  and  he  was  at  last  made  to  under- 
stand that  her  money  had  passed  for  ever 
beyond  her  control — a  piece  of  information 
which  led  to  a  bitter  though  short-lived 
quarrel  between  them.  Cut  off  from  this 
source  of  supply,  Fulke  was  made  a  bank- 
rupt, Lance  refusing  to  pay  a  shilling  to  his 
creditors,  but  promising  to  make  him  a 
small  allowance  for  the  future,  on  condition 
that  he  left  the  country  for  one  of  those 
colonies  which  are  honoured  by  being  made 
the  receptable  for  so  much  English  rubbish. 
He  left  England  not  unwillingly — for  there 
was  nothing  to  tempt  him  to  stay  in  London, 
and  if  he  could  not  live  there  he  cared  very 
little  where  he  did  live — and  for  about  a 
year  nothing  much  was  heard  of  him.  But 
in  due  course  he  turned  up  again,  very 
shabby,   and    looking    ten    years    older,    but 
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apparently  a  good  deal  steadied  by  adversity, 
and  with  a  firm  determination,  according-  to 
his    own    account,   to    lead    a    new    life    and 
make  a  career  for  himself  yet.      He  easily 
succeeded  in  persuading  Sylvia  of  the  reality 
of  his  reformation,  and  she  with   more  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  persuading  Lance  to  give 
him  another  chance  of  becoming  a  respect- 
able   member    of  society.       He    claimed    to 
have   picked    up   a  knowledge  of  a   certain 
business   in    the   colonies,   and   was   sure   he 
could  do  well  if  he  had  a  sum  of  money  to 
start  with  over  here.      Lance  found  him  the 
sum  required,  he  found  a  partner  for  himself, 
and   started  his  business  with   a  flourish  of 
trumpets.      It    may  have    been    that    he    in- 
tended   to    work    hard,   when    he    was    only 
contemplating    it    from    afar    off;    but    the 
moment  he  found    himself  in   possession  of 
a    sum    of   money,   all    his    old    temptations 
assailed    him    at    once,    and    he    had     not 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  so  much  as  one 
of  them.     Worse  than  all,  he  began  to  drink 
steadily,  and  that  completed  his  second  ruin. 
In  less  than  a  year  all  his  capital,  except  what 
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his  partner  took  with  him   without  leave  to 
South  America,  was  spent,  and  he  saw  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  closing-  the  office 
he    had    taken    only   a   few    months    before. 
And     then — qui    a     bu,    boira — he    forged 
Lance's    name    as    he    had   done   Via-nolles', 
but  with  less  happy  results.     When   it  came 
to  Lance's  ears,  as  it  did  not  fail  to  do,  he 
was  so  disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  the 
man   that    he  was   for   refusing   to   pay  any 
more  money,  and    for  leaving    him    to    the 
mercy  of  those    whom    he    had    defrauded. 
But    Sylvia's    entreaties    prevailed,    and    he 
consented  to   save   him    from  open    punish- 
ment— shame  was  out  of  the  question — bv 
once  more  drawing  a  cheque.     But  he  gav<- 
Fulke  distinctly  to  understand,  in  the  presence 
of  his  lawyer,  that  this  was  the  last  he  meant 
to  have  to  do  with  him,  and  that  if  he  met 
him   in  the  street  he  should   cut  him   dead. 
A  very  dangerous  gleam  came   into   Fulke's 
eyes  as   Lance   said  this,   for   he   was   quite 
sober  at  the  time,  and  when  he  was  in  that 
somewhat     unusual     condition    he    was    still 
capable  of  feeling  ashamed  of  himself.      The 
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gratitude  which  at  that  moment  he  really 
felt  to  his  brother-in-law  disappeared  at  once, 
and  he  turned  away  with  a  growl  that 
expressed  a  great  deal  more  resentment 
than  it  is  wise  to  provoke  in  the  heart  of 
any  man — still  less  of  any  woman.  Lance's 
refusal  to  pay  the  money  would  not  have 
made  Fulke  hate  him,  but  his  threat  to  cut 
him  in  the  street  did. 

And  this  was  the  last  that  Lance  saw  or 
heard  of  him  for  a  long  time,  for  he  begged 
Sylvia  not  to  mention  his  name  to  him  or 
the  children.  She  made  him  a  promise  not 
to  do  so,  and  kept  it,  though  she  felt  some- 
times as  if  the  enforced  silence  were  more 
than  she  could  bear ;  for  Fulke  was  her 
first  love,  and  do  what  he  might  she  never 
ceased  to  love  him.  She  sent  him  five 
pounds  regularly  every  month — for  which  he 
sometimes  thanked  her  and  sometimes  not — 
and  used  to  cry  a  little  when  she  looked  at 
a  miniature  which  had  been  painted  of  him 
when  he  was  a  boy ;  but  she  always  re- 
spected her  promise  to  Lance,  and  they 
never  spoke   of  him   to   each   other.      Even 
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when  Lance  discovered  that  she  was  sending 
him  money,  he  made  no  allusion  to  it,  but 
quietly  paid  in  to  her  account  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  when  she  timidly  asked  him 
why  he  had  done  so,  said  it  was  for  her  to 
spend  on  the  children  or  to  give  away  in 
charity,  whichever  she  pleased. 

And  so  the  time  passed  on.  Little  Fulke 
Lister,  who  was  now  called  by  his  second 
name  of  Phil,  was  well  into  the  sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  a  very  sturdy,  promising  boy 
he  was,  giving  signs  already  of  possessing 
his  father's  good  looks  and  his  mother's 
courage — which,  by  the  way,  in  most  families, 
would  not  constitute  a  very  valuable  in- 
heritance. Before  they  realized  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  married  more  than  a  few 
months,  Lance  and  Sylvia  had  been  married 
seven  years. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


HE  pretty  dining-room  at  Nesterby 
Court  had  never  looked  prettier  than 
it  did  on  a  certain  line  morning  in  November, 
1 88-,  and  when  the  mistress  of  the  house 
entered,  it  contained  one  more  pretty  thing 
than  it  had  done  a  few  minutes  before.  She 
came  in  radiant  with  good  health  and  good 
spirits,  humming  a  little  song,  and  followed 
by  a  big  grey  poodle  and  a  small  fox-terrier, 
which  had  been  waiting  outside  her  dressing- 
room  door  for  half  an  hour,  and  had  not  yet 
done  greeting  her.  The  seven  years  which 
had  passed  since  she  first  came  into  that 
room  had  left  on  her  face  no  trace  of  their 
passage.  Her  eyes  were  as  bright,  her  hair 
as   thick  and  curly,   and   her  complexion  as 
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clear  as  on  the  morning  when  she  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lance  by  pulling  him 
out  of  the  lasher  on  the  Thames.  Her  figure 
was  changed,  but  for  the  better ;  the  lithe 
grace  of  the  nymph  of  Diane  Chasseresse 
had  developed  into  the  mature  charms  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  and  though,  her  waist  was 
no  longer  small  enough  to  be  spanned  by 
a  pair  of  large  hands,  yet  the  ampler  spread 
of  her  shoulders  and  the  more  generous 
curves  of  her  breast  made  full  amends  for 
any  loss  of  mere  delicacy  of  outline  rubbed 
out  by  the  all- effacing  fingers  of  Time.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  flower  late,  and 
are  not  seen  at  their  best  until  they  arrive 
at  an  age  when  less  vigorous  blossoms  are 
already  beginning  to  drop  their  petals  and 
to  show  signs  of  falling  to  pieces  altogether. 
Her  grey  tweed  dress  was  the  best  medium 
in  the  world  for  showing  up  the  delicate  tint 
of  her  skin,  which  was  still  as  smooth  and 
as  pure  as  if  she  had  been  eighteen  instead 
of  three  and  thirty. 

She  stood  at  the  window  for  a  minute  in- 
haling the  fresh  buoyant  autumn  breeze  that 
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was  bringing  down  the  yellow  leaves  of  the 
chestnuts  that  grew  on  the  lawn,  and  speck- 
ling the  green  carpet  with  a  pattern  of  pale 
gold,  and  then,  catching  sight  of  a  figure 
in  the  distance,  waved  her  handkerchief  as 
a  signal  that  it  was  breakfast-time.  The 
dogs  saw  the  figure  at  the  same  moment 
as  their  mistress,  and  darted  out  through  the 
open  window  to  wish  their  master  good 
morning  and  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the 
big  grave  Newfoundland,  who  waited  on  the 
doorstep,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass, 
to  accompany  him  on  his  morning  prowl 
round  the  little  estate.  As  they  raced  across 
the  lawn,  snapping  and  growling  at  each 
other  from  sheer  high  spirits,  Mrs.  Sylvia 
laughed  at  them  from  exactly  the  same  cause, 
and,  turning  away,  rang  the  bell. 

A  grave  middle-aged  butler,  whose  re- 
spectable appearance  suited  well  with  a 
menage  of  old  married  people,  brought  in  the 
urn,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  two 
hopes  of  the  house  of  Lister  burst  tumultu- 
ously  into  the  room  by  another  door. 

Sylvia  went  down  on  one  knee  to  receive 
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their  charge,  and  catching  one  in  each  arm, 
held  them  close  to  her  and  kissed  their  little 
fresh  cool  faces  in  a  rapture  of  maternal 
affection,  till  she  almost  took  away  their 
breath. 

"  I  was  first,  wasn't  I,  mother  ?  '  panted 
the  elder  bov,  tearing  himself  from  her 
embrace,  for  he  had  a  boy's  dislike  of  kissing 
for  kissing's  sake. 

"  No,  mummy — me,"  said  the  younger, 
imploringly.  "  I  'unned  all  the  way  down- 
stairs, and  Phil  t'ied  to  pus'  me.  I  was 
first,  wasn't  I  ? " 

Stella  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
gave  judgment.  "  You  were  both  first,"  she 
said  gravely,  "  and  you  shall  both  go  to  the 
stables  with  father  after  breakfast." 

This  being  what  she  was  expected  to  say 
— for  the  same  scene  was  enacted  every 
morning — her  judgment  had  the  somewhat 
unusual  effect  of  pleasing  all  parties,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  morning  meal  were 
allowed  to  go  on. 

11  Here's  father,"  remarked  Phil,  standing 
by  the  window.      "I  know  where  he's  been. 
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He's  been  to  look  at  the  colt,  and  he's  got 
his  boots  all  wet  and  muddy.  I  wish  I 
might  get  my  boots  muddy  before  breakfast." 

Phil  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  father,  and 
his  one  ambition  at  that  period  was  to 
resemble  him  in  the  smallest  particulars. 

"  Fardie's  been  to  look  at  the  colt,"  re- 
peated the  small  boy  triumphantly,  who 
always  adopted  his  brother's  remarks,  and 
tried  to  pass  them  off  as  the  fruit  of  his  own 
unaided  intelligence.  "  Mummy  !  Fardie's 
been  to  look  at  the  colt." 

Phil  rather  resented  this  plagiarism,  and 
began  indignantly,  "  I  said  that  first,  mother, 
didn't  I  ?  " 

"  You  both  said  it  first,"  said  Sylvia,  in  the 
same  formula  as  before.  "  Here  he  comes. 
Now  hide,  both  of  you." 

The  two  little  creatures  rushed  under  the 
table,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  pushing  and 
giggling,  and  then  a  little  whimper,  followed 
by  "  Hush  !  Ronnie,  you  baby.  I  didn't  hurt 
you.      Besides,  dogs  never  cry." 

It  was  in  the  assumed  character  of  doors 
that  the  boys  went  into  hiding  every  morning, 
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and  Ronnie,  being  thus  reminded  of  that  fact, 
assumed  a  more  than  canine  fortitude  and 
ceased  to  whimper. 

The  next  moment  Lance  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  two  out  of  the  three  dogs,  and, 
putting  his  arm  round  Sylvia's  waist,  presented 
her  first  with  a  kiss — from  which  indeed  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  man, 
who  was  certain  of  not  having  his  ears  boxed, 
to  refrain — and  secondly  with  the  freshest 
and  dewiest  of  all  the  roses  about  the  place. 
She  looked  lovingly  at  him,  and  after  putting 
her  own  lips  to  the  flower,  placed  it  between 
the  buttons  of  her  corsage,  from  which 
favoured  spot  it  sent  forth  a  perfume  that 
dominated  the  scent  of  all  the  other  flowers 
with  which  the  table  was  adorned,  until  the 
appearance  of  certain  dishes  of  food  filled  the 
room  with  a  fragrance  that  had  nothine  at  all 
aesthetic  about  it  but  was  none  the  less  enjoy- 
able on  that  account. 

"  Have  you  had  a  nice  walk,  dear  ?  "  asked 
Sylvia.  "  Terribly  wet,  isn't  it,  in  the 
meadows  ?" 

"It    is    rather    wet,"    said   Lance,  looking 
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down  at  his  boots  and  gaiters ;   "  but  it's  a 
perfect  morning — too  perfect  to  last,  I  think." 

He  stood  in  front  of  the  hearth,  on  which 
a  little  wood  fire  was  burning  pleasantly,  and 
watched  with  approval  the  process  of  pour- 
ing out  coffee — an   operation    which    Sylvia 
rendered  as  graceful  as  she  did  everything  in 
which   she  engaged.      In   point  of  looks,   at 
least,  he  was  a  fitting  partner  for  his  hand- 
some   wife :    the    delicate    pink   and   white 
colour    for    which    he    had    been    so    much 
admired  as  a  lad  had  deepened  into  a  clear 
healthy  brown  with  the  red  showing  through 
it    on   his  cheeks ;   his  moustache,  which  he 
now  wore  en  cuirassier,  was  the  colour  of  the 
chestnut  leaves  on  the  lawn  ;  his  eyes  had  long 
ago  lost  the  rather  languishing  look  which 
the    long   dark    eyelashes    had    once    given 
to  them,  and  now  looked  on  the  world  with  a 
firm  steady  gaze  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  real  character  of  the  man.      His  shoulders 
had    broadened,  and  if   another  part  of   his 
body  had  done  the  same,  his  five  feet  eleven 
inches  was  quite  enough  to  make  his  girth 
both    seemly    and    becoming.     As  he    stood 
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straight  up  on  the  hearth,  in  his  brown  tweed 
shooting-suit,  he  looked  so  complete  a  type 
of  the  English  squire,  that  anybody  with  a 
9enseof  the  fitness  of  things  would  have  been 
quite  pleased  at  being  sent  to  prison  by  him 
for  night-poaching. 

u  Where  are  those  tiresome  brats  ? '  he 
asked  presently,  with  assumed  anger. 

"  They  were  in  the  room  just  this  minute," 
said  Sylvia,  diplomatically ;  "  but  I  don't  see 
them  now." 

A  little  smothered  laugh  under  the  table 
paid  tribute  to  her  skill  in  prevarication. 

"Ah  well!  they  won't  have  any  muffins 
this  morning,  because  I'm  going  to  eat  them 
all  myself,  so  it's  just  as  well  they're  not  here," 
said  Lance,  taking  his  seat.  "  Dear,  dear ! 
what  a  lot  of  puppies  there  are  about  the 
place,"  he  went  on,  kicking  cautiously  under 
the  table.  "  I  really  shall  have  to  have  some 
of  them  drowned." 

"  Oh,  don't  drown  them,"  said  Sylvia  ;  "  give 
them  away.  I  know  several  people  who'd 
give  us  a  good  deal  for  them." 

"  Perhaps  that's  best.     There's    that   one 
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with  the  curly  hair  that  wears  black  velvet  in 
the  evening.  I  shall  give  him  to  Crispe,  Sir 
William's  keeper,  and  let  him  see  if  he  can 
make  a  doof  of  him." 

Sylvia's  face  beamed  with  ready  amuse- 
ment at  these  mild  paternal  pleasantries.  She 
touched  the  nearest  boy  with  her  foot  as  a 
hint  that  those  who  wanted  muffins  had  better 
make  haste  to  claim  them,  and  presently  the 
two  small  heads  appeared  from  under  the 
table-cloth. 

"  You  did  think  I  was  a  dog,  didn't  you, 
father  ?  "  asked  Phil,  anxiously. 

u  Oh  yes,  I  was  quite  deceived." 

"  And  me,  too  ?  "  chimed  in  little  Ronald. 

11  You  silly,"  said  Phil,  contemptuously, 
"  how  could  he  think  you  were  a  dog,  when 
you  wouldn't  lick  his  boots  ?  " 

"  It's  na-a-asty,"  drawled  Ronald,  tearfully. 

"  You  horrid  boy !"  cried  Sylvia,  "  were  you 
licking  your  fathers  boots  ?  Oh,  Lance,  you 
shouldn't  let  him  do  it." 

"Jingo  always  does  it,"  protested  the 
conscientious  Phil;  "and,  if  I'm  a  dog,  I 
must  too." 
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"  Then  I  certainly  shouldn't  be  a  dog,  if 
I  were  you,"  said  Lance.  "  Now  then — 
Quis  for  this  piece  of  muffin  ?  " 

"Ego"  cried  Phil,  and  "  Me"  piped  Ronald. 

"  Both  first,  as  usual.  Here,  settle  it 
between  you,  and  be  off." 

The  entry  of  the  butler  with  the  post-bag 
put  an  end  to  this  scene  of  innocent  dalliance 
— which  we  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for 
having  been  so  frivolous  as  to  report  at 
length — and  the  boys,  with  joy  in  their  hearts 
and  butter  all  over  their  faces,  were  sent 
away  to  the  nursery. 

"  Anything  for  me  ?  "  asked  Sylvia,  when 
the  bair  was  unlocked  and  Lance  was  sorting 
the  contents. 

11  Two  letters — one  from  Dullerton.  I 
hope  it  isn't  to  ask  us  to  dinner ;  it  is  such 
a  deuce  of  a  long  way  to  get  back." 

"  It  is,  though,"  said  Sylvia,  reading  the 
first  lines  of  her  letter.  "What  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  it  is  that  Mrs.  Dulle-Barclay 
can  never  write  an  invitation  on  less  than 
two  sheets  of  paper  ! '  She  went  on  reading, 
and    did    not   notice    that    Lance's   face  was 
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growing  blacker  and  sterner  as  he  glanced 
through  a  letter  that  formed  part  of  his 
correspondence. 

"By  George  /"  he  growled  at  last,  and  put 
it  hastily  into  his  pocket. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  asked  Sylvia,  looking 
up. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,"  he  said,  frowning 
and  biting  his  lip.  "  It's  a  letter  from  town 
about  some  money — that's  all." 

"  It  must  be  a  good  deal  of  money,"  said 
Sylvia,  wondering  at  his  black  looks.  "  Have 
you  lost  any  ?  " 

"  No — not  as  yet ;  but  I  shall  have  to  go 
up  to  town  to  see  about  it." 

"  To-day  ?  " 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  so;  it  may  save  me  no 
end  of  trouble  if  I  do.  I  shall  go  up  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  express." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  frowning 
more  than  ever,  and  then  sighed  irritably 
and  tried  to  look  pleasant. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  if  to  change  the 
subject,  "when  do  the  Dulle-Barclays  want 
us  r 
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"  On  the  eighteenth — this  day  fortnight, 
isn't  it  ?     Shall  we  go  ? " 

"  I  suppose  we  must ;  we've  refused  twice 
already,  and  they'll  think  us  so  awfully  rude 
if  we  don't.  Besides,  they  do  you  very  well 
there,  I  must  say." 

"  They  did  me  too  well  the  last  time  we 
went,"  said  Sylvia,  pouting.  "  They  gave 
me  a  bishop  to  take  me  in  to  dinner,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  equal  to  him.  He  said 
something  to  his  wife  about  me  afterwards 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  she  scowled  at  me 
until  it  was  time  for  the  carriages." 

"  Well,  please  yourself  about  it,"  Lance 
said  indifferently.  M  We'll  do  whichever  you 
like." 

And  he  gathered  together  his  correspon- 
dence and  went  into  the  study,  while  Sylvia 
prepared  for  her  morning  interview  with  that 
important  personage,  the  cook.  In  the 
midst  of  this  she  remembered  that  Lance 
had  not  said  whether  he  would  be  home  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  went  to  his  study  to  ask 
him.  He  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table  as 
she  entered  the  room,  and  she  noticed  tha 
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he  pulled  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  over 
something  that  he  was  reading,  as  if  to  hide 
it.  This  rather  surprised  her,  for  in  small 
matters,  at  least,  they  had  no  secrets  from 
each  other.  She  went  to  him,  and,  putting 
her  arm  round  his  neck  as  he  sat  by  the 
table,  said — 

"  You're  distressed  about  something,  dear, 
and  you're  keeping  it  from  me.  What  is 
it  ?  " 

"I'm  not  distressed"  said  Lance;  "  but 
I'm  a  good  deal  disgusted  and  annoyed 
about  something.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is 
when  I  come  back  from  town,  but  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it  now." 

"It's  only  about  money,  isn't  it?"  asked 
Sylvia,  anxiously. 

"  Entirely.  It's  a  question  of  a  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Oh,  that  won't  ruin  us,"  said  Sylvia, 
much  relieved.  "  Shall  you  be  home  in 
time  for  dinner  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  don't  think  so.  There's  that 
man,  Bruce.  I  want  to  have  a  good  long 
talk  with  him  about  that  farm  at  Danesford, 
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and  if  I  can  I'll  get  him  to  dine  with  me, 
and  come  back  by  the  ten  o'clock  train. 
That  stops  at  Nesterby  now,  and  I  shall 
walk  from  there.  You'll  sit  up  for  me,  won't 
you  ?  " 

Sylvia  did  not  consider  that  this  question 
required  an  answer,  so  she  only  dropped  a 
kiss  on  the  top  of  her  husband's  head  and 
left  him  alone  with  his  papers. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  dogf-cart  was  at  the 
door,  and  Lance,  now  attired  in  the  frock- 
coat  and  tall  hat  of  civilization,  was  wishing 
his  family  good-bye  with  as  much  warmth, 
on  their  part  at  least,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
St.  Petersburg — Phil,  being  already  in  the 
cart  and  manoeuvring  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  whip,  alone  taking  no  part  in  the 
farewells. 

''You're  sure  there's  nothing  really  serious, 
are  you  not,  dear  ?  '  whispered  Sylvia,  who 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  would 
take  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  to  make 
Lance  look  so  much  upset  as  he  did. 

"  No,  no ;  don't  trouble  yourself  about  it. 
If    I    don't    tell    you    all   about    it    now,   it's 
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because  I  hope  to  put  it  all  right  before  I 
come  back.  There,  good-bye  again.  I  shall 
lose  my  train  if  I  dawdle  here  any  longer." 

He  mounted  into  the  cart,  the  horse 
sprang  forward,  and  Lance  waved  a  last 
farewell  with  his  whip  as  they  disappeared 
round  a  corner  in  the  drive,  while  Sylvia, 
with  a  little  sigh,  turned  back  into  the 
house. 

She  found  the  time  pass  very  slowly  that 
day.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come  to 
an  end.  About  twelve  o'clock  it  began  to 
rain,  and  the  dull  leaden  sky  harmonized 
with  her  thoughts  and  increased  the  depres- 
sion which  she  could  not  throw  off.  To  add 
to  her  troubles,  Ronnie  began  to  complain 
of  a  sore  throat  and  headache,  and  Sylvia, 
who,  however  brave  in  most  respects,  was  a 

1 

timid,  nervous  mother,  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  child  was  sickening  for  something 
dreadful.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  diphtheria 
about  that  autumn,  and  several  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  deprived  of 
one  of  the  little  blonde  heads  that  clustered 
round   the  nursery-table,   so   she   summoned 
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the  doctor  without  waiting  a  moment,  and 
endured  an  agony  of  apprehension  until  he 
came.  The  expression  of  his  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  child 
which  could  not  be  cured  by  a  generous 
dose  of  rhubarb,  raised  her  spirits,  for  it 
assured  her  that  if  something  was  going  to 
happen,  of  which  she  had  an  uneasy  pre- 
sentiment, it  was  not  the  loss  of  her  baby, 
as  she  secretly  still  called  her  youngest  boy. 
The  afternoon  was  hopelessly  wet.  Sylvia 
looked  out  with  a  shudder  of  boredom  on 
the  gloomy  garden  with  its  trees  straining 
under  the  south-west  wind,  and  listened  to  the 
rain  beating:  against  the  French  windows  of 
the  drawing-room,  and  to  the  ceaseless  drip, 
drip,  drip  of  the  water  falling  from  the  eaves 
on  the  glass  roof  of  the  conversatory.  As 
the  dull  evening  closed  in  she  turned  from 
the  window  and  rang  the  bell  for  tea  and 
lamps,  and  ordered  the  children  to  be 
brought  down  to  amuse  her.  The  next  two 
hours  were  very  peaceful  and  happy  ;  she 
forgot  her  anxiety  in  the  excitement  of  a 
game  of  "old  maid,"  and  laughed  as  merrily 
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as  ever  she  had  done  in  her  life  at  the 
delight  of  the  chicks  when  the  fatal  card  of 
spinsterhood  again  and  again  remained  in 
her  hand  when  the  last  pair  was  thrown  on 
the  table. 

When  the  revels  were  over  she  followed 
them  upstairs  to  the  nursery,  and  superin- 
tended the  work  of  undressing  and  bathing 
them.  She  listened  to  their  babyish  de- 
votions as  they  knelt  on  their  beds  in  their 
little  white  night-gowns,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
the  most  Catholic  piety  prayed  God  to  bless 
"  Father  and  mother,  all  my  friends  and 
relations,  and  everybody  else!'  Then  she 
had  a  short  argument  with  Phil — a  boy  of 
doubtful  orthodoxy  with  a  leaning  towards 
the  Manichaean  heresy — as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  special  intercession  on  behalf  of  a 
squirrel  in  whom  he  was  interested,  and  a 
spirited  contest  (which  ended  in  a  personal 
encounter)  with  Ronnie  over  the  healing 
rhubarb,  in  both  of  which  she  got  rather 
the  worst  of  it.  These  things  having  been 
done,  she  embraced  them  both  tenderly, 
promised    and    vowed    on    behalf    of    their 
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father  that  he  should  come  up  to  them  the 
very  instant  he  returned,  and  went  softly 
out  of  the  room  with  their  innocent  kisses 
on  her  lips,  a  prayer  in  her  heart,  and 
something  like  tears  in  her  eyes.  And  now 
it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  the  day 
was  nearly  over. 

Like  all  good  women — for  among  good 
women  Sylvia  may  surely  now  be  properly 
classed — and  indeed  most  bad  ones,  she 
hated  dining  alone.  It  made  her  unhappy 
to  sit  at  the  top  of  the  table  and  look  at 
Lance's  empty  chair,  so  she  hurried  through 
the  dinner  as  if  it  were  an  empty  form  that 
had  to  be  got  through  somehow,  and  the 
quicker  the  better.  After  it  was  over  she 
went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  casting 
herself  into  her  most  luxurious  chair,  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  evening  as  best  she  might 
until  the  last  train  should  have  brought  back 
the  welcome  husband  to  the  arms  of  his 
affectionate  wife.  As  she  breathed  the  air, 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  hothouse  flowers, 
and  looked  round  the  charm  ino-  room  at  the 
cabinets  filled  with  china,  the  water-colours 
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on  the  walls,  the  photographs  of  the  boys 
in  their  silver  frames,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  pretty  toys  with  which  a  woman  with 
a  little  taste  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
decorates  her  favourite  retreat,  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness,  somewhat  unusual  with  her, 
filled  her  heart,  and  she  caught  herself  half 
wondering  what  she  had  done  to  deserve 
so  much  happiness  as  she  found  in  her 
home.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the 
people  on  whom  Providence  in  its  wisdom 
bestows  most  happiness  in  this  unsatisfac- 
tory life,  are  commonly  those  who  deserve 
it  least. 

The  warmth  of  the  perfumed  atmosphere 
and  the  almost  complete  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  had  the  effect 
of  making  her  very  drowsy.  Gradually  her 
eyes  closed,  the  fan  which  she  held  to  screen 
her  face  from  the  fire  dropped  from  her  hand, 
her  head  sank  back,  and  she  lay  there  sleeping 
— as  pretty  a  picture,  had  there  been  anybody 
there  to  admire  it,  as  could  be  found  in  any 
drawing-room  within  a  hundred  miles.  Her 
dreams  must  have  been  pleasant  ones,  for  she 
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smiled  from  time  to  time,  and  now  and  again 
murmured  the  name  of  one  of  the  boys,  who 
indeed  were,  whether  she  were  sleeping  or 
wakine,  seldom  altogether  absent  from  her 
thoughts.  Suddenly  she  started  in  her  chair, 
raised  her  head  quickly,  and  listened  intently. 
What  was  it  ?  Had  anybody  spoken  ?  She 
felt  she  was  not  alone,  without  knowing  how 
she  knew  it.  She  looked  nervously  round  the 
room,  but  nobody  was  to  be  seen.  Then  she 
glanced  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  nearly  an 
hour  had  passed  since  she  last  looked  at  it. 

"  How  stupid  I  am  !  "  she  said,  rising  and 
smiline  at  herself  in  the  Mass.  "  I've  been 
dreaming.  Lance  ought  to  be  here  soon. 
And  yet — it's  very  odd  ! — I  seemed  as  if  I'd 
just  seen  somebody  come  into  the  room  and 
then  lost  siorht  of  him.  Ah  !  what's  that  ? ' 
she  cried  aloud,  as  she  heard  a  sound  as  of 
a  heavy  footstep  on  the  gravel  outside  the 
window.  She  drew  back  the  blind  and 
peeped  out  cautiously,  but  could  see  nothing 
to  alarm  her.  The  storm  had  blown  itself 
out  by  this  time  ;  the  wind  had  gone  down, 
and  the  rain  had  ceased.     There  was  about 
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half  of  a  watery  moon  in  the  sky  which 
though  now  and  again  obscured  by  great 
ragged  masses  of  cloud,  gave  enough  light  for 
her  to  have  seen  anybody  near  enough  to  the 
house  for  his  footsteps  to  be  heard  within  the 
room.  She  turned  from  the  window,  smiling 
at  her  own  nervousness. 

"  I'm  growing  a  perfect  baby  in  my  old 
age,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  shall  be  wanting 
somebody  to  come  and  sit  with  me  whenever 
I'm  alone  in  the  evenings — and  at  one  time 

I    was    afraid   of   nothing   on    two  legs 

That's  not  fancy,  though  ! "  she  said  with  a 
start,  as  the  handle  of  the  conservatory  door 
rattled  for  a  moment.  "  There  is  somebody 
trying  to  get  in.  I — I  wish  Lance  would 
come  home." 

She  glanced  round  the  room — hesitated — 
put  her  hand  on  the  bell,  and — drew  it 
back  again.  She  had  always  been  so  proud 
of  her  courage  and  skill  at  field  sports,  that 
she  had  got  to  take  herself  as  seriously  as  if 
she  were  a  man,  and  to  measure  herself  by 
masculine  standards,  and  of  this  pride  even 
the    cares    of  maternity    had    not   deprived 
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her.  The  idea  of  summoning  a  fat  old  butler 
to  her  assistance  because  she  had  heard  a 
noise  outside  the  house  revolted  her,  and  she 
despised  herself  for  having  entertained  it  for 
a  moment.  "  As  if  Dawson  would  be  any 
good,"  she  said  contemptuously.  "  He  was 
as  pale  as  a  sheet  that  day  when  the  light- 
ning struck  the  chimney  in  the  stables." 

Again  the  handle  of  the  door  rattled,  and 
in  spite  of  her  bravado  her  heart  began  to 
beat  in  a  very  unheroic  manner. 

"  If  it  should  be  2l  burglar,"  she  said,  "  he 
might  jump  in  suddenly,  and  the  servants'  hall 
is  so  far  off  they  wouldn't  hear  the  noise.  I 
believe  I'll  get  Lance's  revolver;  it  is  in  the 
next  room,  and  that  would  frighten  him." 

All  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  Nesterby 
Court  were  built  en  suite.  You  could  pass 
from  the  library  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
from  thence  into  the  dining-room,  and  from 
the  dining-room  into  the  long  passage  which 
led  to  that  part  of  the  house  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  servants.  Every  room  had 
two  doors,  and  one  result  of  this  arrangement 
was  that  if  you  sat   up  alone  at  night  you 
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were  just  twice  as  nervous  as  if  they  had  had 
only  one  door  apiece. 

Sylvia  opened  the  door  that  led  to  the 
library,  and  by  the  light  that  shone  through 
soon  found  the  weapon  of  which  she  was 
in  search.  Among  her  other  accomplish- 
ments she  was,  or  had  been  in  the  old 
days,  a  very  respectable  shot  with  the  pistol, 
and  had  expended  many  a  score  of  cartridges 
in  the  old  park  at  Stretton,  when  she  and 
Fulke  had  spent  the  long  summer  after- 
noons in  firing  at  an  ace  of  hearts  pinned  on 
a  great  oak  that  served  them  for  a  target. 
The  well-remembered  feeling  of  grasping  the 
stock  gave  her  back  that  confidence  in 
herself  which  had  been  gradually  slipping 
from  her,  and  suddenly  she  remembered 
having  seen  two  or  three  loose  cartridges  in 
a  drawer  in  Lance's  writing-table. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  shoot  anybody 
— even  a  burglar,"  she  said ;  "  but  it  makes 
you  feel  safer — especially  as  it's  only  fancy." 

She    opened    the    drawer,    and    finding   a 

couple  of  cartridges  there  slipped  them  into 

the  chambers,  and  closed  the  breech.     Then 
vol.  in.  45 
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she  went  back  into  the  drawing-room,  shut 
the  door,  and,  laying  the  pistol  on  the  table, 
sat  down  again  resolutely.  All  was  still  in 
the  room  ;  but  she  still  fancied  she  could  hear 
somebody  breathing  behind  her.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  when  she  heard  a  light  quick 
tapping  at  the  window,  which,  opening  down 
to  the  ground,  gave  access  to  the  conserva- 
tory. She  took  the  revolver  in  her  hand, 
and  drew  back  the  curtain  that  covered  the 
window.  A  man's  face  was  pressed  against 
the  glass,  and,  with  a  start  and  a  half-cry, 
she  recognized  her  brother. 


CHAPTER   V. 


CROWD  of  forebodings  and  terrors 
rushed  through  her  mind.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  then  began  to 
palpitate  violently.  She  knew  that  some- 
thing dreadful  had  happened,  or  he  would 
never  have  dared  to  come  like  a  thief  in 
the  night  to  visit  the  house  which  he  had 
been  warned  never  to  enter  again  ;  and  she 
felt  that  she  should  have  need  of  all  her 
coolness  if  she  was  to  get  rid  of  him  before 
Lance's  return.  She  recovered  herself  almost 
immediately,  and,  opening  the  window  softly, 
trembled  lest  the  servant  should  come  in  and 
find  her  occupied  with  so  unceremonious  a 
visitor. 
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"Are  you  alone?"  asked  Fulke  in  a 
frightened  whisper,  peeping  past  her  into 
the  lamplight. 

"  Yes — for  the  moment.  Oh,  Fulke,  you 
miserable  boy!  What  does  this  mean? 
What  awful  trouble  are  you  in  this  time  ?' 

"Can  I  come  in  ?  He  can't  be  back  yet. 
The  next  train  isn't  in  for  half  an  hour. 
I  must  speak  to  you,  Sylvia." 

"  Wait  there  a  minute,  then.  I'll  send  the 
servants  to  bed.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
make  a  sound,  till  I  call  you." 

She  closed  the  window  and  drew  the  cur- 
tain with  hands  that  trembled,  and  then  rang 
the  bell.  When  the  butler  entered  she  was 
lying  back  in  her  chair,  the  very  picture  of 
graceful  laziness,  and  it  would  have  taken  a 
closer  observer  even  than  a  servant  to  see 
that  the  hand  in  which  she  held  a  feather 
fan  shook  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
delicate  fluffy  spirals  of  the  plumage  shake 
as  if  a  little  draught  had  caught  them,  and 
that  there  was  a  funny  quiver  in  the  voice 
that  said  so  quietly — 

"  There's  no  need  for  anybody  to  sit  up, 
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Dawson.     Your  master  won't  want  anything 
but  what  you  can  get  for  him." 

"  Shall  I  close  the  shutters,  ma'am  ? "  asked 
the  man. 

"  No.  You  can  leave  them  till  you  shut 
up  the  house." 

Dawson  left  the  room,  and  so  acute  were 
Sylvia's  senses  that  she  could  hear  him  close 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  as  he 
returned  to  the  servants'  hall — a  thing  which 
she  would  have  pronounced  impossible. 

She  sprang  to  the  window  and  tore  it 
open.  "  We're  safe  for  the  moment,"  she 
whispered.  "  Come  in,  Fulke ;  and,  if  you 
have  a  spark  of  love  for  me,  never  do  this 
again." 

He  came  in  very  cautiously,  blinking  at 
the  sudden  light. 

Sylvia  had  not  seen  him  for  two  years, 
and  she  would  hardly  have  recognized  him 
had  she  met  him  in  the  street.  He  had  not 
even  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  for, 
though  his  clothes  were  well  cut  and  not 
outrageously  shabby,  they  were  put  on  any- 
how,  and  evidently  had   not    been  brushed 
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for  a  month.  His  boots  were  broken  and 
covered  with  mud,  his  collar  was  three  days 
old,  his  hair  long  and  uncared  for,  and  his 
cheeks  unshaven.  He  looked  dreadfully  ill 
and  haggard,  and  his  face  was  streaming 
with  perspiration.  To  such  a  condition  as 
this  had  drinking  and  wretchlessness  reduced 
that  golden  youth,  Fulke  Fulgent,  who,  ten 
years  before,  had  been  as  smart  and  hand- 
some a  lad  as  you  could  have  found  between 
Waterloo  Place  and  Apsley  House. 

11  Be  quick  and  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened," she  cried,  staring  at  him  with 
frightened  eyes.  "  Dawson  may  come  in 
at  any  moment,  and  Lance  would  never 
forgive  me  if  he  knew  I'd  let  you  in." 

Fulke  sat  down  heavily  and  wiped  his 
face. 

"  Hasn't  he  said  anything  to  you  about — 
about  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No.  What  was  there  to  tell  ?  Oh,  that 
letter  this  morning — was  that  about  you  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  expect  I  know  what  you  mean. 
I  saw  him  in  town  to-day." 

"  You  did  ?  " 
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"  Yes — not  to  speak  to,  of  course.  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  Gaiety  Bar,  in  the  Strand, 
when  I  almost  ran  into  his  arms.  He  didn't 
see  me,  luckily." 

"  Why  luckily  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  looked  so  nasty  and  ill-tempered. 
We  should  probably  have  had  a  row  in  the 
street,  and  that  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all.  I 
followed  him  to  see  where  he  was  going, 
and  he  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to 
see  old  Prince.  And  then  I  waited,  for  I 
was  in  a  horrible  fright  when  I  saw  him  go 
there." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  I  want  to  know "  in- 
terjected Sylvia,  quivering. 

"  All  right.  Don't  hurry  a  fellow.  He 
was  there  an  hour,  I  should  think,  and  I 
followed  him  to  the  Savoy,  and  in  about  hve 
minutes  he  came  out  a^ain  and  took  a 
hansom,  and  I  couldn't  follow  him  any  more 
—  and  it  was  raining  too." 

"  But  why  did  you  want  to  follow  him  ?  ' 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  see  where  he  was 
going.  And  then  I  went  into  the  coffee- 
room  and  asked  the  waiter,  and  he  said  he'd 
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ordered  a  table  for  seven  o'clock.  And  so  I 
knew  he  was  going  to  dine  in  town  ;  and  so 
— did  I  say  it  was  raining  ?  " 

Sylvia  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  burst 
out  passionately,  "  Fulke !  you've  been 
drinking.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  You'll 
ruin  us  both.  Tell  me  quickly  what  you 
want." 

"  What  I  want  ? "  said  Fulke,  laughing 
foolishly.  "  Strikes  me,  I  shall  soon  be 
wanted  more  than  I  shall  want." 

"  Wanted!1' 

The  phrase  struck  a  spark  as  it  were  from 
her  memory. 

"  Do  you  mean — by  the  police  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I'm  afraid  of.      I  thought  I 

must  get  you   to  help  me,  for  when   I   saw 

that    beast    Lance    go    into     Prince's    office, 

I  knew  nobody  else  could.     And  as  there's 

no    train    between  eight  o'clock   and  ten,    I 

thought     I'd    chance     it,    and    see    you     if 

possible." 

"  Have     you Oh    no,     Fulke — not 

f  " 

Fulke  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  devil- 


amin 
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may-care  manner.  "  I  have,  though,"  he 
said.  "And  why  shouldn't  I?  It's  my 
own  money." 

"  Ah  !  You  wretched  boy  !  How  much 
is  it  this  time  ?" 

"Only  a  hundred.  And  that  swindling 
rascal  Mordaunt  would  only  give  me  fifty. 
He  knew  it  wasn't  all  right,  well  enough." 

"  And  does  Lance  know  ?  "  asked  Sylvia, 
sick  with  terror. 

"  Yes.  I  thought  it  best  to  write  and  tell 
him  the  bill  was  due  next  week." 

"  And  did  you  really  expect  him  to  pay 
it — ao-ain  ?  " 

Fulke's  face  wore  a  look  of  great  embarrass- 
ment. The  wine,  or  whatever  it  was  that 
he  had  been  drinking,  was  dying  out  of  him, 
and  he  was  sober  enough  to  be  conscious  of 
a  feeling  of  shame  and  guilt. 

11  Well,"  he  said  apologetically,  "  you 
know  he's  had  a  good  bit  of  money  that 
ought  to  have  come  to  you  and  me, 
and  I  think  —  if  he  knew  that —  he's  an 
honest  sort  of  fellow  in  spite  of  his  beastly 
temper " 
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"  If  he  knew!"  repeated  Sylvia,  white  to 
the  lips.  "  If  he  knew  ;  but,  please  God,  he 
never  will  know." 

"  Well — eh — you  see,"  said  Fulke,  pluck- 
ing at  the  fringe  of  the  hangings  on  the 
chimney-piece,  "  it  was  partly  that,  that  I 
had  to  see  you  about.  When  I  wrote  to 
him  I — I  gave  him  just  a  hint — that  I  knew 
i — something." 

"  You  never  did  !  Oh  Fulke,  you  coward  ! 
you  traitor  ! " 

"  Don't  you  scold  me,  please,  Sylvia  ! ' 
said  Fulke,  with  a  dangerous  sort  of  look 
in  his  eyes.  "  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
take  it  coolly,  who  have  just  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  the  money  as  if  it  were  your  own  ; 
but  I  don't  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  It's 
very  hard  on  me  that  just  because  you 
haven't  the  pluck  to  tell  him  ever)  thing,  and 
stand  out  for  your  rights,  that  I  should  be 
almost  starving  one  day,  and  the  next  be 
chivied  about  like  a  dog  on  a  racecourse, 
because  I  try  to  get  a  little  of  mine.  The 
fact  is,"  he  went  on,  desperately,  raising  his 
voice  as  he  struck  the  mantel-piece  with  his 
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fist — "  the  fact  is,  I'm  perfectly  desperate. 
I'll  lead  the  life  I've  been  living  no  longer. 
My  life's  a  perfect  hell.  The  only  time  I've 
a  moment's  happiness  is  when  I'm  drunk." 

Sylvia  started  back  and  put  her  hands  to 
her  ears. 

"Yes,  you  may  shudder  as  much  as  you 
please.  It's  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  gen- 
tleman" and — and  a  Fulgent  of  Stretton  to 
have  to  confess  ;  but  it's  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  Fulke,  Fulke ! "  groaned  Sylvia. 
"You'll  break  my  heart." 

"  I  don't  want  to,  I'm  sure.  Ever  since 
I  came  of  age  I've  been  going  down-hill,  and 
now  it  seems  as  if  I'd  come  nearly  to  the 
bottom  at  last.  I've  got  about  two  pounds 
in  my  pocket — all  that's  left  after  pawning 
my  watch  and  chain  and  dress-clothes. 
I'm  awfully  ill;  I  know  I  am.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  can  hardly  walk,  and  my  head's  all 
confused.  I've  forced  a  man's  name  to  a 
bill  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  it's  a  toss 
up  whether  I'm  sent  to  penal  servitude  or 
not.  And  yet,  if  that  man  knew  what  I 
know,    he'd  pay   the   bill  and  make  me    an 
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allowance  of  five  hundred  a  year  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  sooner  than  I  should  let  anybody 
else  know  it." 

It  seemed  to  Sylvia  at  that  moment  as 
if  it  were  impossible  that  there  could  be 
anybody  else  in  the  world  quite  so  wretched 
as  she  was.  She  knew  that  a  word  from 
that  desperate  hunted  rascal,  who  had  been 
her  brother,  would  ruin  her  happiness  for 
ever — and  not  hers  only,  but  that  of  the 
husband,  whom  she  loved  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  powerful  nature  ;  that  if 
that  word  were  spoken  they  could  never 
afterwards  be  the  same  to  each  other  that 
for  seven  years  they  had  been,  and  that 
never  again  would  she  be  able  to  kiss  the 
little  innocent  faces  of  her  children  without 
a  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  the  injury 
she  had  done  them  while  they  were  yet 
unborn.  She  could  feel  that  the  enchanted 
castle  of  love,  which  she  had  spent  seven 
years  in  rearing,  was  already  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  would  soon  be  falling  about  her 
head.  The  room  seemed  to  swim  round 
her,  and  for  a  moment  she  thought  she  was 
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fainting,  so  dizzy  did  she  become.  But  the 
white,  terrified  face  of  her  brother  recalled 
her  to  her  senses. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  look  so  ghastly," 
he  cried.  "/  don't  want  to  split  on  you, 
Heaven  knows,  but  what  else  can  I  do  ? 
Can't  you  explain  things  to  him  ?" 

She  put  out  her  hands  as  if  to  banish 
the  very  thought.  "  Never — never  !  "  she 
whispered.       "  I'd  die  sooner." 

"  Couldn't  you  persuade  him  to  take  up 
this  bill  without  telling  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  it's  perfectly  impossible.  When 
I  persuaded  him  before,  he  made  me  give 
him  my  word  that  I'd  never  try  to  do  it 
again,  and  then  he  let  you  off — you  know 
what.  I  daren't  ask  him  again.  Oh,  Fulke, 
I  dare  not." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fulke,  doggedly ;  "  then 
I  must  tell  him  everything,  and  leave  you 
to  settle  it  between  you.  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I  go  to  prison  for  nothing.  I'd  better  stop 
there  a  little  longer,  and  have  something  to 
look  forward  to  when  I  come  out.  Do  you 
know  that  that  husband  of  yours  owes   me 
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more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  ?     He  does 
— and  he  shall  pay  it  me,  by  God ! ' 

"You  don't  know  him  as  I  do,"  Sylvia 
cried.  "  If  you  were  to  tell  him  everything, 
he'd  defy  you,  and  refuse  to  give  you  a 
farthing,  unless  the  law  made  him.  And 
how  could  you  ask  a  judge  to  do  it  ?  How 
could  you  prove  anything  at  this  length  of 
time  ?  Do  you  really  suppose  they'd  take 
your  word  for  it  ?  " 

"  And  what  about  yours  ? ' 

"Mine!"  cried  Sylvia,  laughing  hysteri- 
cally. "  Do  you  suppose  I  should  wait  to 
be  questioned  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  bear 
to  see  Lance  turn  away  from  me,  and 
perhaps  tell  me  to  leave  the  house  ?  He 
could,  you  know." 

"  He  isn't  that  sort  of  man,  though,"  said 
Fulke,  evidently  wavering. 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  think  not ;  I  hope  not.  I'm 
talking  wildly.  He  couldn't  turn  me  out 
of  doors  after  so  many  years — but  Heaven 
knows  what  /  mightn't  do — if  it  were  not 
for  the  boys." 

"  Ah,   but   I    didn't   mean   that    so    much. 
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Are  you  sure  he  wouldn't  make  an  arrange- 
ment so  as  to  hush  the  thing  up  and  save 
the  scandal  ?  " 

"  Not  for  twice  the  scandal.  He'd  be 
sure  that  it  was  only  a  trick." 

The  poor  devil's  eyes  wandered  helplessly 
round  the  room. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  persuade  him 
— only  once  more  ?  "  he  said  piteously. 

"  I  daren't  try,  I  tell  you,"  cried  Sylvia. 
"The  last  time  you  did  it  he  took  an  oath 
that  if  it  happened  again,  if  nobody  else 
prosecuted  you,  he  would.  He  did,  indeed, 
Fulke ;  and  you  don't  know  how  determined 
he  is  when  he  gets  a  thing  into  his  head." 

Fulke  put  both  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
tore  at  his  hair. 

"Then  there's  only  one  thing  I  can  do," 
he  cried  desperately. 

Sylvia  misunderstood  his  words.  She 
sprang  up  from  her  chair,  and  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  her  brother — 
actually  on  her  knees  —  and  clasped  his 
hand. 

"  Spare  me,  Fulke  !  "  she  sobbed,  clinging 
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to  him — even   at  that  moment   she   felt   no 
anger  with    him — "  spare    me  !      You    don't 
know  what  you're  saying  when  you  talk  of 
telling    Lance.      You've    no   conception — of 
course  you  haven't — of  what  we  are  to  each 
other.     You  cant  want  to  destroy  us  both. 
What  harm  have  either  of  us  ever  done  to 
you  that  you  should  want  to  make  us  both 
pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  misery  ?    Haven't 
I  always  loved  you  and  been  good  to  you  ? 
Haven't  I  given  you  money  when   I  had  so 
little  of  my  own  ?    Ah!   I'm  ashamed  to  speak 
of  such  a  thing,  but   I  can't  help  saying  it. 
Was  it  to  save  myself  or  to  pay  my  debts 
that  I  fell  lower  than  the  lowest  of  women  ? 
Haven't  I   been  punished   enough   for  what 
I    did  when    I've  woke    up    in    the    middle 
of    the    night    panting    and    trembling,    and 
hardly  daring  to  put  out  my  hand   for  fear 
I   should  find  that  while  I  was  asleep  Lance 
had  found  me  out,  and  had  gone  away  from 
me   and    taken   my  babies  with    him  ?     Oh, 
Fulke !    if    you    only    saw    them    now — the 
world  doesn't  hold  such  darlings !     Will  you 
ruin    them    as    well    as    their    poor    mother, 
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whose    only    fault — no,   not    her    only    fault, 

God    knows — but    her  chief  fault,  was  that 

she  loved  you  when  you  lost  your  own,  and 

went  on  loving  you  until  she  did  things  for 

you  that  have  poisoned  her  life  ?     You  can't 

do  it — you  were  never  unkind,  dear,  only  a 

little  thoughtless  and  selfish,  like  all  men — 

except  Lance.     Oh,  Fulke,  my  dear,  surely 

— surely  you're  not  crying — don't  do  that — 

I  can't  bear  it." 

There    certainly    were    tears    in    Fulke's 

eyes.        He    had    always    been    rather    an 

emotional  sort  of   person,  easily    moved    in 

any  direction,  and,  therefore,  all    the    more 

dangerous.      His  nerves  were  shattered    all 

to  pieces  by  drink,  and  anxiety,  and  fright — 

chiefly    the    first,    and    the    sight    of   Sylvia 

weeping  and   imploring   him    on    her  knees 

was  too  much  for  him.     As  she  pressed  her 

lips  on  his  hand,  and  he  felt   the  hot  tears 

falling  on  it,  a  choking  hysterical  sensation 

came  at  the  bottom  of  his  throat  and  rose 

slowly  to  his  lips.      He  sat  down  slowly,  and 

from   his   eyes   too  fell   tears   of  sorrow  for 

Sylvia's    distress    and    his    own    desperate 
vol.  hi.  46 
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position — tears  of  pity  and  compassion,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

"  Don't  cry,  dear,"  Sylvia  repeated,  cry- 
ing all  the  more  herself.  "  Have  a  little 
courage.  Come  and  see  Lance  here  to- 
morrow  " 

"What — and  be  turned  out  of  the  place 
by  the  servants  ?  What  have  you  just  been 
telling  me  about  his  obstinacy  ?  " 

"  Then  take  your  punishment  like  a  man 
of  courage.  Perhaps  it  isn't  so  very  bad  as 
we  think.  It's  more  the  disgrace  than  any- 
thing ;  and  you  know,  dear,  you  haven't 
much  character  to  lose  by  this  time,  have 
you  ?      But    it    won't    come    to    that,     I'm 


sure." 


The  unlucky  man  dried  his  eyes,  and 
tried  to  pull  himself  together.  The  con- 
sideration that  even  his  last  and  best  card 
might  be  trumped  if  Lance  had  the  deter- 
mination to  take  the  trick,  had,  of  course, 
occurred  to  him,  but  when  it  was  expressed 
by  Sylvia's  lips  it  came  with  double  force. 
There  was  really  only  one  way  out  of  his 
troubles — if  he  had  the  courage  to  take  it. 
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"  Get  up,  Sylvia,"  he  said,  steadying  his 
voice  as  best  he  could  ;  "  you've  beaten  me 
at  last.  Bad  as  I  am,  and  always  have 
been,  I  can't  stand  this.  I've  brought 
enough  trouble  on  you  and  Lance — not  that 
I  care  for  him,  selfish  brute — and  I'll  go 
away  before  I  do  any  more  mischief.  You've 
always  been  good  to  me,  and  I  won't  ruin 
you  in  return." 

Let  us  pay  him  the  compliment  of  allow- 
ing that  this  consideration  might  have 
weighed  with  him  as  it  were  the  weight 
of  a  butterfly's  wing. 

"  But  you've  no  money  to  go  away  with," 
said  Sylvia,  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
relief.  "  I've  got  about  twenty  pounds  in 
the  house.  Where  shall  I  send  it — or  shall 
I  get  it  now  ?  " 

Fulke  looked  at  her  with  a  very  pecu- 
liar smile.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the 
doctor  said  to  a  very  miserly  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  on  the  point  of  death  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  never,"  said  Sylvia,  with  wide-open 
eyes.     "  What  was  it  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  never  mind ;  it  was  meant  for  a 
joke,  but  it  was  in  the  worst  taste.  Now, 
my  dear,  good-bye.  Thank  you  for  all 
your  kindness  to  a  worthless  sinner."  He 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  affectionately,  and 
she  noticed  that  his  lips  were  cold.  "  Give 
my  love  to  the  boys,"  he  said,  "  and  don't 
tell  them  any  harm  of  their  uncle  Fulke." 

"  But  where  are  you  going  ?     Tell  meT 

"  Ah,  I'd  give  a  good  deal — if  I  had  it — 
to  know." 

"  How  am  I  to  send  you  that  money  ? 
You'll  write  to  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  let  you  know  where  I  am,  I 
promise  I'll  do  it." 

Sylvia  clung  to  his  arm  and  kissed  his 
sleeve.  "  Good-bye,  dear  Fulke,"  she  said, 
choking. 

He  buttoned  up  his  overcoat  and  went  to 
take  his  hat  off  the  table.  As  he  did  so,  he 
disarranged  some  music  lying  on  it,  and  saw 
the  pistol.  He  put  out  his  hand  slyly  and 
was  slipping  the  weapon  into  his  pocket,  when 
Sylvia  saw  what  he  was  doing,  and,  springing 
at  him  like  a  terrier,  seized  his  arm. 
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11  No,  no,  Fulke  !  No,"  she  cried.  "  Not 
that !  Was  that  what  you  meant  by  going 
away  r 

He  tried  to  throw  her  off;  but,  heedless 
of  danger,  she  struggled  to  take  the  pistol 
from  him.  The  window  was  dashed  open, 
and  Lance  burst  into  the  room. 

"  You  scoundrel ! "  he  cried,  darting  to- 
wards his  brother-in-law. 

"  Keep  off,  d — n  you  !  "  said  Fulke,  fiercely, 
pointing  the  pistol  at  him. 

Lance  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  and  Sylvia 
shrank  back  and  put  her  hands  before  her 
face.  All  her  life  afterwards  she  repented 
that  momentary  spasm  of  cowardice.  There 
was  a  smothered  explosion  as  of  a  pistol 
fired  into  a  cushion.  Fulke  staggered 
back  and  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  heap,  while 
on  the  wall  and  chimney  glass  behind 
him 

They  were  Lance's  arms  that  were  round 
her.  It  was  Lance's  voice  that  sounded  in 
her  ears  as  if  it  came  from  a  long  way. 

"My    darling,     go — go     before    anybody 


comes." 
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11  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  now.  I  saw  the  conserva- 
tory open  as  I  came  up  the  drive,  and  I 
came  in  and  heard  his  voice  in  this  room. 
I  didn't  want  to  see  him ;  but,  when  I  heard 

you  scream Oh,  this  is  horrible  !     Don't 

look  round."  He  half  led,  half  carried  her 
to  the  door.  "  Go  up  to  your  room,  dearest, 
quick.  Nobody  must  know  that  you  were 
present." 

Sylvia  crept  up  the  wide  staircase,  and, 
as  she  gained  her  room,  she  heard  the  bell 
of  the  drawing-room  ringing  loudly  and  con- 
tinuously and  the  hasty  footsteps  of  the 
startled  butler  as  he  ran  along  the  passage. 
She  heard  the  voice  of  Lance  giving  rapid 
orders,  then  the  hall-door  was  thrown  open 
and  the  police  call  rang  out  sharp  and  shrill, 
cutting  the  silence  of  the  night  like  a  sword, 
and  echoing  far  along  the  deserted  road  that 
led  to  the  village.  In  a  minute,  it  was 
answered  by  another  whistle,  and,  throwing 
open  the  window,  she  heard  heavy  footsteps 
running  towards  the  house.  Suddenly  she 
thought  of  the  children  and  flew  towards  the 
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nursery ;  but  before  she  had  got  to  the  door 
her  limbs  gave  way.  She  just  reached  the 
couch,  and  fell  on  it,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  in  a  dead  faint 


CHAPTER   VI. 


HEN  the  doctor,  to  whose  house  the 
butler  had  immediately  run,  entered 
the  hall,  he  found  Lance  already  in  eager 
talk  with  a  policeman — a  not  particularly 
intelligent-looking  specimen  of  the  force, 
who  saluted  him  with  an  air  of  great 
relief. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  doctor,  breath- 
lessly. "  That  fool  of  a  man  of  yours  says 
there's  been  an  accident.  It's  not  to  Mrs. 
Lister,  I  hope." 

"  Gentleman  shot  himself,  it  seems,  Dr. 
Page,"  said  the  policeman,  dubiously,  with 
a  vague  consciousness  that  he  was  begging 
a  question  that  might  hereafter  have  to  be 
seriously  answered. 
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"  Shot  himself !     Who  ?     Where  ?  " 

He  looked  at  Lance,  who  was  in  no  great 
hurry  to  answer,  for  the  policeman's  manner 
had  struck  him  as  rather  strange,  and  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well  be 
on  his  guard. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  it's  my  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Fulgent,"  he  said  at  last.  "  He  shot 
himself  through  the  head  in  my  presence 
about  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  Good  heavens,  how  shocking  !  Where 
is  he  now  ?  " 

"  In  the  drawing-room.  Will  you  come 
in  and  see  him,  please  ?  though  he's  long 
past  any  help  now." 

Dr.  Page  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time, 
but  thinking  it  over  afterwards,  it  struck  him 
as  strange  that  Lance  did  not  seem  more 
shocked  at  what  had  occurred.  He  could 
not  know  that  the  feeling  of  which  he  was 
chiefly  conscious  at  that  moment  was  a 
devouring  anxiety  about  Sylvia.  He  knew 
her  love  for  her  disreputable  brother,  and 
trembled  for  the  effect  that  the  dreadful 
sight   which  she   had   just   witnessed   might 
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have  on  her.  He  would  have  given  worlds 
to  be  with  her ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  him  to  leave  the  scene  of  the 
terrible  occurrence  even  for  an  instant. 

He  led  the  way  into  the  pretty  room,  in 
which  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours, 
and,  followed  by  the  doctor  and  the  police- 
man, showed  them  the  body  of  poor  Fulke. 
The  unfortunate  man  lay  on  his  back,  with 
wide-open  eyes  turned  to  the  ceiling  in  a 
horrible  fixed  stare,  and  his  head,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  lying  in  a  perfect  pool  of 
blood.  In  his  fall  he  had  overturned  a 
small  table,  which  stood  near  the  fireplace, 
and  the  broken  fragments  of  the  china  which 
had  been  on  it  lay  scattered  all  round  the 
dead  body. 

The  doctor,  with  an  exclamation  of  horror 
— for  his  practice  lay  chiefly  among  women 
and  children,  and  he  had  probably  never 
seen  a  gunshot  wound  since  he  left  his 
hospital — knelt  down,  felt  for  the  pulse 
which  would  never  beat  any  more,  and 
listened  for  the  beating  of  the  silent  heart. 
Then,  looking  very  grave  indeed,  he  gently 
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turned  the  head  over,  and  then  the  two 
spectators  saw  a  ghastly  sight.  Midway 
between  the  temple  and  the  ear  there  was 
only  a  small  hole,  showing  where  the  bullet 
had  entered  ;  but  it  had  passed  through  the 
brain  and  carried  away  a  large  piece  of  the 
skull  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head,  and, 
at  the  sight  of  this  wound,  Lance,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  tremble  and  to  feel  faint. 
He  was  recalled  to  himself  by  the  voice  of 
Page,  which  had  become  very  stern. 

"  How  long  ago  did  this  happen  ? '  he 
asked  shortly. 

Lance  glanced  at  the  clock.  "  From  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Yes.  I  should  think  about  that.  The 
poor  fellow's  quite  dead.  He  must  have 
died  instantaneously.  Is  this  just  how  he 
fell,  or  have  you  moved  him  since  ? ' 

"  I  haven't  touched  him,"  Lance  said.  "  I 
knew  I  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and — and 
— well,  I  didn't  like  to." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Page,  grimly.  "  Where's 
the  pistol  he  did  it  with  ?  " 

The  two  men  looked  about  the  place,  but 
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could  not  see  the  weapon,  and   Lance  felt  a 
strange  misgiving. 

"  Perhaps  he's  lying  on  it,"  he  said  at  last, 
and,  conquering  the  sick  feeling  which  came 
over  him  as  he  touched  the  body,  he  moved 
it  gently  aside. 

He  was  right  in  his  guess.  As  the  dying 
man's  arm  had  fallen  to  his  side  after  firing 
the  shot,  the  pistol  had  dropped  from  his 
hand  and  he  had  fallen  upon  it,  hiding  it 
from  anybody  in  the  room.  Little  did  Lance 
think  at  that  moment  how  much  the  trifling 
circumstance — as  it  seemed  then — might 
mean  to  him  hereafter. 

Page  took  the  pistol  and  examined  it 
carefully,  and  then  began  to  fumble  with  the 
spring  that  he  might  open  the  breech  and 
see  if  it  were  still  loaded.  But  he  did  not 
understand  the  system,  and  fumbled  in  vain, 
while  Lance  watched  him  apprehensively, 
for  he  knew  what  an  unchancy  beast  your 
revolver  is,  and  how  very  ready  he  is  to 
resent  unskilful  handling  by  "going  off  of  his 
own  accord,"  as  the  popular  phrase  puts  it. 

"  Here,"   he  said,  when  he  could  stand  it 
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no  longer.     "  Give  it  me.     I'll  show  you  how 
it  works  ; "  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

The  doctor  still  kept  hold  of  it,  and  shot 
a  glance,  which  was  only  just  not  a  wink,  at 
the  policeman,  sorely  puzzled  as  to  what  his 
duty  was  under  these  unaccustomed  circum- 
stances. The  glance  shot  like  a  ray  of  light 
into  the  misty  intelligence  of  the  officer.  He 
also  held  out  a  powerful  hand  between  Lance 
and  the  doctor,  and  said  hastily — 

"  By  your  leave,  sir.  I  think  Fd  best  take 
charge  o'  that  tool." 

Lance  drew  back  at  once  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  and  the  doctor  handed  the  weapon  to 
the  constable,  who  looked  at  it  with  an  air 
of  profound  wisdom  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  Our  inspector  understands  all  about  them 
things,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  gruff  apology, 
"and  he'd  best  see  it  just  as  it  is,  without 
nobody  else  touchin  of  it." 

"  And  now,  how  did  this  happen  ?  "  said 
Page,  rising,  and  carefully  wiping  his  fingers. 
He  looked  at  Lance  as  if  he  would  have 
looked  through  him.  "  You  say  you  were 
in  the  room — was  anybody  else  ?  " 
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Lance  hesitated  for  a  minute,  while  he 
pictured  Sylvia  standing  up  at  the  inquest, 
which  he  knew  must  follow,  and  being 
questioned  about  what  had  taken  place 
immediately  before  the  shot  was  fired.  He 
thoueht  of  the  terror  that  she  would  feel,  the 
admissions  she  might  have  to  make,  and  all 
the  comments  on  her  appearance  and  manner 
of  giving  evidence  that  would  be  made  by 
the  reporters  of  the  gutter  journals,  which 
in  these  latter  days  have  added  a  new  terror 
to  death,  and  a  new  torture  to  the  living. 
He  recoiled  from  the  thought  and  answered 
boldly— 

14  Nobody  but  myself  saw  it  done." 

"  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
going  to  do  this  ? '  was  the  doctor's  next 
question.      "  Why  didn't  you  prevent  him  ?  ' 

Before  Lance  could  answer  this  rather 
weak  inquiry  the  policeman  interposed. 
His  brain,  though  not  very  lucid,  was  re- 
markably retentive  of  any  idea  that  had  once 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  there. 
The  terms  in  which  a  learned  judge  in  a  bad 
temper  had  once  pointed  out  to  him  a  small 
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part  of  his  duty  as  a  peace-officer  still  abode 
in  his  memory,  and  he  was  determined  that 
he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  another  wigging 
from  the  bench  in  the  not  unlikely  event  of 
this  then  passing  interview  being  recounted 
on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  It's  my  dooty  to  tell  you,  sir,"  he  broke 
in,  "that  you're  not  bound  to  answer  any 
questions  of  the  kind.  Anything  you  say 
now  will  be  taken  down  in  writing" — he 
looked  vaguely  round  for  the  familiar  pewter 
inkstand — "and  may  be  used  against  you  at 
your  trial." 

"  At  my — trial  ? "  repeated  Lance,  half 
laughing.  "  Pooh  !  my  good  man,  what  is 
there  to  try  me  for  ?  I'll  give  you  leave  to 
repeat  all  I  say,  whenever  and  wherever  you 
like.  You  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  idea 
that  this  poor  fellow  was  going  to  shoot  him- 
self," he  said  to  Page,  who  nodded  gravely. 
"  No,  not  the  smallest.  I  know  no  man 
whom  I  should  have  thought  less  likely  to 
do  it.  Of  course  I  should  have  stopped 
him  if  he  had  given  me  a  moment's  warning, 
but  he  didn't — it  was  done  in  a  second,  and 
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I  rushed  to  the  bell  and  rang  for  help.  And 
now  what's  the  next  thine  to  be  done  ?  Shall 
I  have  the — the  body  taken  upstairs  ?  I  can't 
bear  to  see  the  poor  fellow  lying  there  on 
the  floor — it  seems  so  inhuman." 

"  Does  Mrs.  Lister  know  of  this  ?  '  the 
doctor  asked  suddenly. 

"No,  not  yet.     She's  upstairs — asleep." 

"  Then  we'd  better  have  him  taken  to  the 
mortuary." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  policeman, 
who  at  once  left  the  room  to  make  his 
report  at  the  station,  and  then  turned  to 
Lance,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  the  reaction 
after  his  excitement,  and  had  sunk  into  a 
chair,  staring  helplessly  at  the  dead  body  of 
the  man  who,  as  he  thought,  would  never 
trouble  him  any  more. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  go  up  and  tell  your 
wife  ?  "  he  asked.  "She  must  know  of  this, 
and  you're  the  best  person  to  break  the  news 
to  her." 

At  the  mention  of  his  wife,  Lance  started 
up. 

"  Yes  ;  you're  right,"  he  said.     "  Will  you 
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stop  here  till  I  come  back."  He  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it,  and  then  returned. 
"  There  are  all  those  d — d  servants  peeping 
round  the  door  and  whispering.  Say  some- 
thing to  them,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Tell 
them  to  go  to  bed — all  but  the  man — we 
may  want  him.  I've  got  quite  enough  to  do 
to  speak  to  my  wife." 

Page  jumped  out  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
had  seated  himself,  and  made  for  the  door. 
As  he  opened  it  there  was  a  hurried  scramble, 
and  three  or  four  maids  in  different  varieties 
of  demi-toilette  disappeared  through  the 
door  that  led  to  the  offices.  The  doctor 
darted  after  them  and  followed  them  into 
the  servants'  hall,  in  which  they  all  took 
refuge. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  he  said  in  an  imperative 
voice,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  cook,  who, 
acutely  conscious  that  she  had  nothing  on 
her  feet  but  stockings  with  holes  in  them,  was 
trying  to  hide  the  lower  part  of  her  person 
behind  a  table,  "  I  won't  have  this.  There's 
been  a  terrible  accident,  and  you're  only  in 
the  way.     Go  up  to  your  rooms,  every  one 

vol.  in.  47 
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of  you,  and  don't  come  down  unless  you're 
sent  for.  As  for  you,  nurse,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Go  upstairs  at  once 
and  see  to  the  children.  You  stay  down, 
Dawson,  and  wait  here  till  you're  sent  for." 

The  frightened  women  went  away  upstairs 
without  a  word,  and  the  doctor  returned  to 
the  drawinor-room. 

"  Are  they  gone  ? '  asked  Lance,  who  met 
him  at  the  door. 

"Yes;  every  one  of  them.  Now  go  up 
to  Mrs.  Lister,  and  I'll  wait  here  till  they 
come  back  to  take  him  away." 

Lance  went  softly  upstairs,  and  when  he 
entered  his  room  the  first  thing  he  saw  was 
Sylvia  lying  on  the  couch,  in  such  an  attitude 
that  for  the  moment  a  horrible  dread  rushed 
into  his  mind  that  another  death  had  taken 
place  in  the  unlucky  house.  He  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  by  her  side,  and  covering 
her  cold  face  with  kisses,  tried  to  rouse  her 
with  loving,  imploring  words.  In  this  he 
was  soon  successful,  for  she  had  quickly  re- 
covered from  her  fainting-fit,  and  was  now 
more  stunned  than  really  unconscious.     She 
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made  an  effort  to  pull  herself  together  and 
sat  up,  her  hands  pressed  to  her  forehead, 
and  her  eyes  staring-  with  a  terrified  gaze. 

"  Is — is  he — dead?''  she  whispered,  so  low 
that  her  voice  was  hardly  audible,  and  Lance 
bowed  his  head  solemnly. 

"  You  can  do  nothing  but  pray  for  him, 
now,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  no  louder  than  her 
own. 

Then  something  seemed  to  Sylvia  to  give 
way  within  her  breast,  and  she  fell  to  weep- 
ing bitterly  for  the  man  who  had  come  so 
near  to  ruining  her  life — if,  indeed,  he  had 
not  altogether  done  so.  A  curtain  was 
drawn  over  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  early  part  of  her  life  and  all  its  dear 
memories  came  thronging  back  into  her 
mind.  Fulke — Fulke,  whom  even  in  the 
intoxication  of  the  first  month  of  her  married 
life  she  had  never  forgotten — for  whom  she 
had  prayed  when  she  was  ashamed  to  pray 
for  herself — for  whom  she  had  worn  last 
year's  frocks,  that  he  might  spend  the  money 
which  would  have  bought  new  ones — Fulke 
was  dead,  and  dead  by  his  own  hand  !     For 
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the  moment  she  forgot  Lance — she  forgot 
even  the  children  in  that,  the  overwhelming 
horror  of  that  one  thought,  and  she  wept  as 
if  she  would  never  cease  weeping. 

Lance  was  very  patient  and  gentle  with 
her  ;  but  his  patience  had  its  limits.  The 
police  would  be  back  directly,  and  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  to  do  before  he  saw 
her  again.  So  he  checked  her  grief  kindly 
but  firmly,  and  made  her  listen  to  him. 

"  See,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  I  must  speak  to 
you.  Nobody  knows,  except  myself,  that 
you  were  in  the  room  when  this  dreadful 
thing  happened — and  nobody  must  ever  know. 
You  would  have  to  go  to  the  inquest  and  be 
asked  all  sorts  of  painful  questions,  and  I 
mean  to  save  you  that,  at  least.  I've  told 
Page  and  the  police  that  you  were  upstairs 
asleep,  and  I  shall  have  to  account  for 
coming  in  through  the  conservatory  how  I 
can,  for  they'll  want  to  know  all  about  it." 

"  Will  they  want  to  know  why  he  came 
here  ?  "  asked  Sylvia,  panting. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they'll  ask,  I'm  sure. 
Sylvia,  tell  me  :  what  did  he  come  for  ?  ' 
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"  To  tell  me  what  he'd  done,  and  to  ask 
me  to  get  you  to  pay  some  more  money  for 
him." 

Lance's  face  grew  stern.  "  Did  he  tell  you 
that  he'd  threatened  me  ?  " 

"He — said — he'd — told  you  he  knew — 
things  about  you." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  knew  ? ' 

Sylvia  shook  her  head,  for  she  could  not 
speak  for  the  choking  feeling  in  her  throat. 
Then  she  mastered  herself  and  whispered, 
"  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  was  ?' 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Lance,  irritably.  "  I  can  only 
think  of  one  thing,  and  he  must  be  mad  to 
suppose  he  could  frighten  me  with  that. 
Once — soon  after  we  came  here — I  found  a 
packet  of  letters  in  an  old  box  that  a  woman 
— a  lady — had  written  me  before  we  were 
married.  I  couldn't  burn  them  at  the 
moment,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  I 
went  to  do  it,  they  were  gone,  and  I  couldn't 
find  them  anywhere.  Fulke  was  staying 
with  us  at  the  time,  and  since  I  came  to 
know  the  sort  of  man  he  is,  I've  always  had 
a  sort  of  suspicion  that  he  got  hold  of  them 
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somehow,  only  I  never  liked  to  charge  him 
with  it.  I  suppose  he  had  an  idea  that  if 
he  sent  them  to  her  husband  there'd  be  a 
divorce — which  shows  he  doesn't  know  the 
gentleman  so  well  as  I  do — or  did,  for  I 
haven't  seen  him  since  I  was  married,  or  his 
wife  either." 

"  Oh,  Lance,  my  husband,  are  you  sure 
that  was  all  ? ' 

"  Perfectly  sure.  That's  really  the  only 
thing  that  anybody  could  know  about  me, 
that  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  made  known. 
You  don't  know  what  a  good  husband  you've 
got,"  he  added,  smiling. 

"  Dorit  I  ? '  she  sobbed,  clinging  to  him. 
"  Do  I  not?  Oh,  if  God  will  only  make  me 
half  as  good  a  wife  !  Am  I  a  good  wife  to 
you,  dearest?     Do  you  think  I  am  ?' 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  wet  face  in 
a  sudden  rush  of  passion,  as  he  thought  of 
the  love  she  had  testified  for  him  in  a 
thousand  charming  ways,  and  of  the  happi- 
ness of  which  she  had  been  the  sole  author. 

"  The  very  best  in  the  whole  world,"  he 
whispered. 
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"  And  you'll  always  say  that  ;  and,  what- 
ever may  happen  to  either  of  us,  you'll  love 
me  as  much  as  you  do  now,  even  though 
people  should  say  things  about  me  ?  ' 

"  What  could  people  say  about  you  ? '  he 
murmured,  caressing  her. 

"  Oh,  but  suppose  they  did.  You'd 
know  that  if  I'd  done  anything  not  quite 
right,  perhaps,  it  could  only  have  been  for 
the  sake  of  somebody  who  was  very  dear  to 
me,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"Whatever  anybody  said,  I  shouldn't 
believe  it,"  he  said.  "  That  would  be  the 
shortest  way.  Nothing  that  could  happen 
would  change  my  love  for  you,  so  long  as  I 
knew  that  you  loved  me.  And  now  you 
must  let  me  go.  I  mustn't  stay  up  here  any 
longer.     Do  you  feel  stronger  now  ? " 

"  Yes — I  think  so,"  said  Sylvia,  rising  to 
her  feet,  which  supported  her  not  without 
difficulty,  and  holding  on  the  head  of  the 
couch.     "Oh  yes,  I'm  quite  strong  now." 

"  Then  go  to  the  nursery  and  see  to  the 
boys — poor  little  chappies,  they  must  be  wide 
awake    and    wondering-    what    it    all    means. 
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You're  better  out  of  this  part  of  the  house 
until  they've  finished." 

"  They  ?     Who  ?  " 

"  The  police.  They're  going  to  take  him 
away  directly.  There,  can't  you  hear  ? 
They're  coming  up  the  drive  now  with  some- 
thing to  carry  him." 

The  noise  of  men  marching  in  time  was 
heard  outside  the  house,  and  each  heavy  foot- 
step seemed  to  sound  in  Sylvia's  ears  like  the 
dull  sullen  notes  of  the  "  Dead  March  '  at  a 
military  funeral.  A  dreadful  foreboding  that 
the  worst  even  yet  had  not  happened  came 
into  her  mind;  she  put  her  arms  round  her 
husband's  neck  in  a  close  embrace,  as  if 
he  were  the  one  thing  to  which  she  could 
cling,  the  one  support  of  her  weakness,  and 
their  lips  met  in  a  long  passionate  kiss.  It 
was  long  before  the  remembrance  of  that 
moment  faded  from  the  recollection  of 
either  husband  or  wife. 

"And  now  go,  dear,  go,"  she  said,  releas- 
ing him  at  last.  "  Come  back  to  me  soon — 
and—  and  never  forget  what  you've  said  to 
me  to-night." 
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She  watched  him  as  he  went  slowly  across 
the  landing  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall, 
which  seemed  full  of  policemen,  and  then, 
slipping  on  her  dressing-gown,  hurried 
anxiously  along  the  gallery  which  led  to 
the  night  nursery. 

When  Lance  reached  the  hall,  he  found 
that  the  original  policeman  had  brought  back 
with  him  a  man  of  much  more  importance 
than  his  own  modest  self,  no  less  a  person 
indeed  than  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
station,  who,  after  hearing  the  report  of  his 
subordinate,  was  of  opinion  that  the  gravity 
of  the  occurrence  demanded  his  presence  on 
the  spot  where  it  had  taken  place.  Lance 
greeted  him  with  much  politeness,  and  asked 
him  into  the  study,  whither  they  were 
followed  by  the  doctor,  who  came  in  without 
having  been  asked. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  business,"  said  Lance, 
when  the  door  was  closed.  "  I  don't  quite 
know  what  to  do." 

"Very  sad  thing  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the 
inspector,  looking  at  him  narrowly,  that  he 
might  be  quite  sure  of  his  grounds  when  he 
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came   to  record   his   impressions  of  Lana 
demeanour.     "Would    you    like    to    tell   m<; 
how   it  occurred  ?     You're  not  bound  to,  you 
know  ;  but  still  you  might  like  to  let  us  know 
where  we  are  about  it." 

"  There  isn't  much  to  say,"  Lance  said, 
who  did  not  much  like  the  manner  in  which 
the  inspector  spoke.  "  The  gentleman  whose 
body  is  in  the  next  room  was  my  brother-in- 
law.  He  came  here  to-night  to  speak  to  me 
about  business,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  something    seems  to  have  passed 

that  upset  him,  and — and '   He  stopped, 

not  quite  knowing  what  to  say  next. 

"  Yes,  sir.      Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  ?' 

11  And  then  he  pulled  a  revolver  out  of  his 
pocket,  and,  before  I  could  stop  him,  he  shot 
himself." 

"  One  minute,  sir,"  said  the  inspector. 
"  Allow  me  to  make  a  note  of  that." 

He  took  out  a  small  book  and  becan  to 
write,  repeating  the  words,  "  He  pulled  a 
revolver  out  of  his  pocket  and  shot  him- 
self." 

Then,    turning    to    Page,    he    suited    the 
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action,  or  at  least  the  first  of  the  actions, 
to  his  words,  and  pulled  a  revolver  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"  Is  that  the  pistol  you  found  under  the 
body,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  gravely. 

Page  looked  at  it  closely  and  nodded  his 
head.  "  That's  it,"  he  said.  "  There's  some 
of  the  poor  fellow's  blood  on  it  still." 

There  is  nothing  on  which  a  man  is  so 
certain  to  turn  his  eyes  as  the  thing  which 
he  knows  it  will  make  him  shudder  to 
look  at.  Lance  immediately  looked  at  the 
weapon  which  the  policeman  had  laid  on 
the  table,  and  before  he  was  aware  of  what 
he  was  doing  an  exclamation  burst  from 
him. 

"  Good  heavens  !  that's "     He  met  the 

inspector's  eye,  and  pulled  himself  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  latter ; 
"  you  were  going  to  say " 

11  No,  nothing.  I  was  shocked  at  the  sight 
of  that  blood — that's  all." 

The  officer  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said,   "  I   should  like  to  see  the  man — your 
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butler,    I   believe — who  called  the  constable. 
Will  you  send  for  him,  sir  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Lance,  and  he  rang  the 
bell. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable, 
for  he  thought  it  might  come  out  that  he 
had  not  been  the  only  witness  of  the  suicide, 
but  he  had  a  good  deal  of  self-control,  and 
his  voice  was  as  steady  as  usual. 

Dawson  entered,  looking  very  white  and 
scared,  and  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand. 

"Come  in  and  shut  that  door,"  the  in- 
spector said  sharply.  "  Now,  tell  me  what 
you  know  about  this." 

The  man  trembled  with  fright,  and  could 
hardly  speak  at  first.  "  Well,  sir,"  he 
stammered.  "  I  don't  know  anything  at 
all.  I  was  settin'  up  for  master — the  mis- 
tress had  been  gone  up  some  time — and 
I'd  just  gone  in  the  kitchen,  when  I  heard 
something  go  off,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
bedroom  door  slamming ;  and  I  listened, 
and  in  three  or  four  minutes  afterwards 
I  heard  the  drawing-room  bell  ring"  vio- 
lently,  and  when   I  opened  the  door  I  saw 
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the  master  stooping  clown  by  the  fireplace, 
and  he  called  out,  '  Run,  Dawson,  there's 
been  an  awful  accident.  Run  for  Dr.  Page, 
and  tell  him  to  come  this  minute  ; '  and,  as  I 
was  going,  he  called  after  me,  '  Take  the 
whistle  with  you  and  blow  it  all  the  way, 
and  if  you  see  a  policeman,  send  him  in  at 
once/  and  I  ran  out  and  saw  a  policeman 
just  outside,  and  then  I  went  to  Dr.  Page's 
house,  and — and  that's  all  I  know." 

"  Do  you  know  this  pistol  ?  '  asked  the 
inspector  suddenly,  holding  out  the  weapon 
to  him. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  it's  master's.  I  cleaned  it  only 
last  Tuesday," 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  certain,  sir.  There's  the  little 
silver  plate  with  a  crest  on  ;  same  as  there 
is  on  the  silver." 

"  When  did  you  see  it  last  ?"  was  the  next 
question. 

Dawson  began  to  grow  very  uneasy  under 
this  cross-examination,  for  he  did  not  know 
where  it  was  leading.  He  looked  to  his 
master  for  guidance,  but  Lance  was  leaning 
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with  his  arm  on  the  mantel,  staring  into  the 
empty  fireplace — thinking — thinking. 

"  Come ;  when  did  you  see  it  last  ? ' 
repeated  the  inspector. 

"  Last  Tuesday,"  said  Dawson,  boldly  ; 
"  not  since  then." 

11  Where  was  it  generally  kept  ?  " 

"In  that  oak  cupboard,  sir." 

"  Was  the  cupboard  locked  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  supposed  to  be,  but  very 
often  it  was  left  open." 

"  Very  careless.  W7ere  the  cartridges 
kept  there  too  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  they  were  kept  in  the  book-case 
there — on  the  top  shelf.  That  was  always 
locked." 

Then  Lance  broke  in.  The  thought  that 
it  was  possible  that  his  account  might  not  be 
implicitly  accepted  was  gradually  taking 
shape  in  his  mind.  He  saw  what  a  terrible 
mistake  he  had  already  made,  and  thought 
that  perfect  frankness  as  far  as  he  dared  go 
was  the  best  policy. 

"You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  examine 
my  servant  now,"  he  said  coolly.      "That'll 
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do  at  the  inquest.  There's  no  doubt  that 
the  pistol's  mine,  if  that's  what  you're  trying 
to  get  at." 

"  Then  how  came  it  in  the  gentleman's 
pocket  ?"  asked  the  inspector  sharply  ;  then, 
seeing  that  Lance  hesitated,  he  added, 
11  You're  not  bound  to  answer  that,  sir,  as  I 
said  before.  But,  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  shouldn't  be  justified  in  leaving 
you  here.  I  hope  you'll  not  think  I  want 
to  do  anything  unpleasant — that  is,  un- 
pleasant to  you,  for  it's  very  unpleasant  to 
me — but  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  come  down 
to  the  station  with  me  for  to-nieht." 

"  You  mean  to  arrest  me  f '  cried  Lance, 
starting  back. 

11  Well,  sir,  we  won't  use  the  word  at 
present.  I've  no  doubt  what  you've  said  is 
perfectly  true — but — well,  we  shall  see  what 
the  coroner's  jury  say,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I'm  responsible  for  you.  Will  you  give  me 
your  word  to  come  quietly  ?  " 

"  But,  good  heavens  !  this  is  absurd.  You 
don't  mean  to  say  anybody  could  suppose  / 
shot  him  ?" 
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"  I  don't  suppose  anything,  sir — except 
that  it's  my  duty  to  take  charge  of  you  for 
the  present.     Will  you  promise  ? ' 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  of  course  I'll  promise,  if  I  must. 
But  you'll  let  me  see  my  wife  first  ? ' 

"  If   the    lady    '11    come    downstairs ' 

began  the  inspector  ;  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  doctor,  who  had  taken,  hitherto,  no 
part  in  the  inquiry. 

"  Take  my  advice,"  said  Page  kindly  to 
Lance.  "  Don't  see  Mrs.  Lister  again.  I'll 
tell  her  that  you've  had  to  go  down  to  the 
village  to  make  arrangements,  and  she  can 
see  you  to-morrow — that'll  be  the  best 
thing." 

"  Shall  I  be  able  to  see  her  to-morrow  ? ' 
demanded  Lance  of  the  inspector,  who 
answered  in  a  soothing  tone,  for  he  was 
a  eood-hearted  man,  and  had  a  wife  of  his 
own  of  whom  he  was  fond. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  ;  whenever  you  like." 

He  did  not  add  that  the  interview  would 
have  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  do  so. 
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M  Then  I'm  ready  to  go,"  said  Lance, 
manfully,  and,  turning  to  Page,  he  held  out 
his  hand.  "  You'll  be  very  gentle  with  Mrs. 
Lister,  won't  you  ? '  he  said,  his  voice 
trembling  ever  so  little.  "  She's  been 
terribly  upset  already.  She  was  so  fond 
of  her  brother." 

Page  took  the  proffered  hand,  and  grasped 
it  warmly.  "  Trust  me,"  he  said,  "and — 
and  you  needn't  be  frightened  about  this, 
you  know.  It's  only  an  excess  of  caution 
on  the  part  of  these  fellows." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  men  wrere 
standing  together  in  the  hall  ;  the  policemen 
had  lifted  the  body  of  poor  Fulke  on  to  the 
stretcher,  and,  having  brought  it  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  had  set  it  down  for  a  minute 
outside  the  house. 

"  Tell  your  mistress  I  shall  be  back  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,"  Lance  was  saying 
to  the  butler,  when  he  heard  a  footstep  on 
the  stairs,  and,  turning  suddenly,  his  eyes 
met  those  of  Sylvia,  who  was  gliding  towards 
them  looking  like  a  ghost  in  her  white  dress- 
ing-gown. 
vol.  in.  48 
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She  came  close  to  the  little  group,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  that  expressed  more 
terror  than  a  thousand  shrieks,  "  Are  they 
going  to  take  you  away,  Lance  ? " 

"  Only  for  a  few  hours,"  he  said,  with 
something  that  he  tried  to  make  a  smile. 

Sylvia  looked  from  one  to  another  of  the 
men,  then  began  to  tremble  violently  till  her 
whole  body  shook.  She  opened  her  lips  to 
speak,  but  the  words  would  not  come  ;  they 
parted  wider,  and  still  wider.  She  was 
gasping  for  breath.  Then  her  eyes  closed, 
she  swayed  forward  and  would  have  fallen 
full  length,  but  that  the  doctor  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
carrying  her  into  the  study,  laid  her  on  the 
couch. 

"  It's  only  a  fainting  fit,"  he  said  en- 
couragingly. "  Take  my  advice  and  go 
before  she  comes  to  herself  aeain." 

"  Can't  we  wait  ?  "  said  Lance,  appealingly, 
to  the  inspector  ;  but  that  official  shook  his 
head  in  a  very  decided  manner.  He  was 
anxious  to  meet  Lance's  wishes  in  every 
reasonable    way — but    duty    is    duty,     and, 
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besides,    he    wanted    to    get    back    to    the 
station. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  he  said  apologetic- 
ally, "  but  it'll  do  you  no  good  to  wait.  The 
lady's  got  Dr.  Page  to  look  after  her,  and 
she  can't  come  to  any  harm  ;  so  if  you  don't 
mind " 

Lance  saw  that  if  he  waited  the  only 
thing  he  could  look  forward  to  was  a  painful 
scene,  so,  with  a  last  longing  look  at  the 
prostrate  figure  of  Sylvia,  he  gave  a  few 
instructions  to  Dawson  and  left  the  house 
with  the  inspector. 

He  did  not  utter  a  word  during  the  walk 
to  the  village.  It  was  becoming  clear  to 
his  mind  that  his  position  was  a  very  un- 
pleasant one,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  anything  more.  He 
supposed  that  they  might  keep  him  till  after 
the  inquest,  but  certainly  no  longer.  The 
coroner  would,  of  course,  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  other  explanation  of  the  oc- 
currence than  that  which  he  had  given,  and 
would  probably  give  the  inspector  a  sharp 
hint  not  to  be  quite  so  ready  to  take  people 
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into  custody  for  the  future  on  absurd  sus- 
picion, so  that  in  a  couple  of  days,  at  the 
outside,  he  would  again  be  a  free  man. 
These  reflections  served  to  occupy  his  mind 
until  they  arrived  at  the  station,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  encouragement  which  he  had 
been  administering  to  himself  all  the  way 
from  his  house,  he  could  not  enter  without 
a  shiver  of  foreboding  and  nervousness. 
When  they  were  inside  the  manner  of  the 
inspector  became  perceptibly  stirrer  and 
more  official.  He  made  some  entries  in 
a  big  book,  while  Lance,  with  a  false  show 
of  being  quite  at  his  ease,  stood  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  warmed  himself. 

"Will  you  walk  inside,  Mr.  Lister?'  he 
said  presently.     "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  pointed  to  an  inner  office,  and  Lance 
went  in,  wondering  what  was  coming  next. 
The  inspector  followed  him  in  and  closed 
the  door,  and  for  the  first  time  Lance 
realized  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  what  you  have  in 
your  pockets  ? ' 

"Hang   it   all!'    said    Lance,   indignant!}', 
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"  surely  that's  not  necessary  ?  Look  here, 
inspector  ;  I've  done  everything  you've  told 
me  so  far,  but  you  quite  understand  that,  if 
you  go  beyond  your  duty,  I'm  not  the  man 
to  let  the  matter  rest.  You've  no  right  to 
search  me." 

"  I'll  take  my  chance  of  the  right,"  said 
the  inspector,  grimly.  "  Will  you,  please, 
turn  out  your  pockets,  sir  ?  Whatever  you 
have  will  be  quite  safe." 

Lance  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  in- 
dignantly, but  he  saw  that  the  man  was 
determined,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  being  searched  by  force. 
Besides,  what  did  it  matter  after  all  ?  He 
had  nothing  in  his  possession  which  he 
wanted  to  hide.  So,  very  sulkily,  he  took 
off  his  watch  and  chain  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  ;  then  followed  his  purse,  gold  pencil, 
cigar-case,  match-box,  and  a  few  other  small 
belongings. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  the  inspector  asked. 

"All  except  my  letter-case.  You  don't 
want  to  see  that,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  I    wish    to    see    everything,    sir,    if    you 
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please,"  the  inspector  said  in  a  tone  that 
there  was  no  mistaking  ;  and  Lance  handed 
him  over  the  silver-mounted  crocodile-skin 
wallet,  which  was  Sylvia's  latest  present. 

The  inspector  pulled  out  some  cards,  a 
blank  cheque  or  two,  a  receipt  for  a  wine 
merchant's  account,  and  a  letter.  This  last 
he  opened  and  glanced  at. 

"  Surely  you're  not  going  to  read  my 
private  correspondence  ? "  said  Lance,  indig- 
nantly.    "  This  is  a  perfect  outrage  ! ' 

The  inspector  continued  to  read  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  his  remonstrance, 

o 

and  his  face  grew  graver  and  graver  as  he 
did  so.  When  he  had  finished,  he  called  a 
subordinate,  and,  handing  him  the  letter, 
said,  "  Make  a  copy  of  that  at  once." 

The  clerk  policeman  left  the  room  with 
it,  and,  turning  to  Lance,  the  inspector  said, 
"  If  I  had  been  in  any  doubt  before  as  to 
my  duty  in  this  matter,  sir,  the  letter  which 
I've  just  read  confirms  me." 

"  I  don't  even  know  who  the  letter  was 
from,"  said  Lance,  contemptuously.  "  Per- 
haps you'll  kindly  tell  me." 
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"  It  appears  to  be  from  your  brother-in- 
law,  sir — the  man  who's  just  dead — dated 
two  days  ago ;  and  I've  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  if  it  is  from  him,  it's  a  very 
important  piece  of  evidence  indeed,  for  it 
distinctly  shows  a  motive." 

"  A  motive  to  commit  suicide  ?  I  should 
think  it  did." 

"H-m!"  said  the  inspector,  dubiously. 
"  That's  a  question  the  lawyers  '11  have  to 
settle." 

Lance  turned  very  pale,  and  muttered  a 
few  words  which  the  inspector  did  not  catch. 
Had  he  done  so,  they  would  not  have  been 
valuable  as  evidence,  for  they  were  only 
these:  "  Thank  God,  it's  I  who  am  here, 
and  not  Sylvia." 


T"7lV\ 


CHAPTER   VII. 
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HE  next  day  Lance  was  brought  be- 
fore his  own  colleagues  on  the  Bench 
and  charged  by  the  inspector  with  the  man- 
slaughter of  Fulke  Fulgent.      If  he  had  been 

o  o 

a  common  person  the  charge  would  have 
been  murder  ;  but  there's  a  divinity  doth 
hedge  a  J.  P.  in  his  own  county,  and  the 
policeman  was  rather  astonished  at  his  own 
temerity  in  charging  him  even  with  the 
lesser  offence.  Only  enough  evidence  was 
taken  to  justify  a  remand  over  the  inquest, 
and  the  brother-justices,  who  were  rather 
inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing,  so 
high  was  the  character  of  Lance,  admitted 
him  to  somewhat  heavy  bail  without  the 
least  hesitation.     This  he   had  no  difficulty 
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in  finding,  for  the  news  had  spread  right 
and  left,  and  several  of  his  friends  were  in 
the  Petty  Sessions  Court  when  his  case  came 
on ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he 
was  back  at  his  house,  burning  to  see  his 
wife,  and  all  apprehension  for  himself 
swallowed  up  in  anxiety  about  her. 

His  anxiety  was  fully  justified,  for,  when 
he  entered  the  house,  he  found  Dr.  Page 
waiting  for  him  with  a  very  grave  face. 

The  doctor  lost  no  time  in  informing  him 
that  Sylvia  had  passed  the  night  in  going 
out  of  one  fainting  fit  into  another,  and  that 
the  double  shock  she  had  received  from  the 
death  of  her  brother  and  his  own  arrest  had 
made  her  so  seriously  ill  that  she  must  on 
no  account  be  disturbed,  and  he  would  not 
even  permit  him  to  see  her  during  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

On  the  following  day  she  was  worse,  and 
symptoms  of  something  very  like  brain  fever 
developed  themselves.  She  was  slightly 
delirious  from  time  to  time,  and  between 
the  fits  seemed  hardly  to  recognize  anybody. 
It  was  evident  that  absolute  quiet  was  im- 


■ 
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perative,  and  Lance  thought,  with  heartfelt 
thankfulness,  how  wise  he  had  been  in  hurry- 
ing her  out  of  the  room  of  death  before 
anybody  could  be  aware  of  her  presence 
there.  He  thought  little  of  his  own  awk- 
ward  situation,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  sitting  by  her,  listening  to  her 
wandering  talk,  and  waiting  on  her  more 
tenderly  than  the  gentlest  woman. 

The  next  day  the  inquest  was  held.  Lance 
had  been  so  much  occupied  with  Sylvia,  that 
he  had  given  no  thought  to  himself.  He 
had  not  even  sent  for  a  solicitor  from  London, 
but  had  entrusted  himself  to  a  local  lawyer 
— a  worthy  but  stupid  man,  who  was  unable 
to  contend  against  the  police,  and  who 
managed  matters  with  such  conspicuous 
cleverness  that  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  ;  and  Lance,  to  his 
horror,  was  next  day  committed  for  trial  on 
that  charge  by  the  magistrates,  who,  much 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  do  so,  did  not 
dare  to  allow  him  bail. 

Then  he  at  last  realized  his  position — as 
the  most  poco  curante  person  must  when  he 
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finds  himself  under  lock  and  key  within  four 
stone  walls — and  he  did  what  he  ought  to 
have  done  long  before.  He  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Prince,  his  wife's — and  since  his  uncle's 
death  his  own — solicitor,  and,  pending  his 
arrival,  tortured  himself  in  vain  imaginings 
as  to  Sylvia's  terror  when  she  should  ask 
for  her  husband  and  should  learn  why  it  was 
that  he  was  not  in  his  place  at  her  bedside. 

But  at  this  time  Sylvia  was  so  ill  that  at 
first  she  hardly  noticed  his  absence.  Indeed, 
for  more  than  a  week  she  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  flight  of  time.  She  had 
been  struck  down  so  suddenly  and  cruelly 
that  for  a  time  all  her  faculties  were  be- 
numbed, and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the 
terrible  events  which  had  preceded  the 
blow  came  back  to  her  memory.  Even 
when  she  began  to  recover  a  little  she  felt 
so  utterly  weak  and  prostrate  that  she  was 
contented  to  obey  the  doctor's  orders  as  if 
she  were  a  good  child  ;  to  go  to  sleep — or 
to  pretend  to  do  so — when  she  was  bidden, 
to  take  submissively  whatever  was  given  to 
her  to  eat,   drink,  or  swallow,  and — hardest 
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of  all — to  hold  her  tongue  when  she  was 
told  that  talking  was  bad  for  her.  When- 
ever Dr.  Page  came  to  see  her,  her  first 
words  would  be  an  inquiry  about  her 
husband  ;  and  the  doctor  was  sometimes  hard 
put  to  it  to  invent  messages  from  him,  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  quieting  her  anxiety 
as  to  his  welfare  without  still  further  arous- 
ing her  longing  to  see  his  face,  to  hear  his 
whispered  sympathy,  and  to  be  quite  at  rest 
with  her  hand  holding  his,  or  only,  if  it  must 
be  so,  touching  his  coat-sleeve.  But  as 
often  as  he  told  her  that  she  must  not  think 
of  seeing  anybody  but  her  nurse  until  she 
had  a  great  deal  more  strength,  she  would 
assent  dutifully  and  stifle  her  weary,  im- 
patient sighs  till  she  was  quite  sure  that  he 
was  out  of  the  room. 

Her  desire  to  see  her  children  was  little 
less  intense ;  but  Page  found  a  means  of 
contending  with  her  on  this  point  which  was 
more  ingenious  than  ingenuous.  He  barely 
hinted  that  the  fever  from  which  she  had 
been  suffering  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances,    prove     contagious,     especially    to 
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young  children  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  falsehood,  along  with  others  not  quite 
so  innocent,  may  be  forgiven  him),  and  she 
yielded  at  once,  and  contented  herself  with 
ordering  that  the  largest  photographs  of 
them  to  be  found  in  the  house  should  be 
brought  to  her  room  and  put  on  the  table 
by  her  bedside.  Thus  placed,  they  were 
the  first  things  that  her  eyes  fell  on,  when 
she  woke  up  after  her  frequent  sleep,  and 
the  last  that  they  saw  before  she  closed 
them  for  fresh  slumbers. 

As  one  remembers  a  half-forgotten  dream, 
she  remembered  vaguely  that  during  the 
first  day  or  two  of  her  illness  Lance  had 
been  with  her  in  constant  attendance,  and 
she  wondered  why  he  had  been  so  suddenly 
dismissed,  though  it  never  entered  into  her 
head  to  doubt  that  he  was  still  in  the  house. 
But  as  she  grew  stronger  it  began  to  be 
borne  in  on  her  mind  that  Page  had  not  told 
her  all  the  truth,  and  that  he  had  some 
object  in  keeping  her  thus  isolated.  One 
day  she  innocently  asked  her  nurse  how 
long  the  fear  of  infection  might  be  expected 
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to  last,  and  the  woman,  taken  off  her  guard, 
informed  her  that,  so  far  as  she  knew,  there 
never  had  been  any.  From  that  moment 
Sylvia's  inquiries  grew  more  frequent  and 
more  urgent,  till  at  last  Page,  driven  to  the 
end  of  his  excuses  and  fearful  that  she 
would  find  out  for  herself  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  saw  himself  obliged  to  tell  her  the 
truth  about  Lance's  perilous  position. 

It  was  about  midday,  and  she  had  left  her 
bed  only  for  the  second  time  since  she  had 
been  taken  ill.  She  was  sitting  by  the 
window  that  looked  over  the  lawn,  sup- 
ported by  a  quantity  of  pillows  in  the 
luxurious  armchair  in  which  she  had  passed 
so  many  peaceful  hours,  reading  by  the  light 
of  a  softly  -  shaded  lamp,  while  Lance, 
wearied  with  ten  hours  spent  in  the  open 
air,  slumbered  and  perhaps  snored  almost 
within  reach  of  her  hand.  Her  abundant 
hair,  gathered  into  one  thick  plait,  hung 
down  over  her  shoulder  and  deepened  by 
its  contrast  the  pallor  of  her  face,  which 
indeed  had  in  it  no  more  colour  than  the 
thick  fleecy  white  garment  in  which  she  was 
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wrapped.     The  hand   that  lay  on   the   arm 
of  the  chair  was  so  white  and  transparent 
that   you  could   have   traced  the    course    of 
each  blue  vein  under  the  skin  like  the  lines 
on  a  chart  ;   and  her  eyes,   a  little    sunken 
though  they  were,  seemed  twice  their  usual 
size.      Evidently  she  was  yet  a  long  way 
even  from  convalescence,  and  the  doctor  felt 
more  than  a  little  apprehensive  of  the  effect 
that  his  communication   might  have  on  the 
nerves  of  a  patient  still  so  unable  to  bear 
a  fresh  shock.     But  there  was  a  spark  in  her 
big  eyes  that  told  him  that  she  was  not  to 
be   put   off    any   longer,    and    warned    him 
against    further    concealment   of    the    truth. 
With  infinite  gentleness  he  told  her  every- 
thing in   a   few   words,    and   as   the    last  of 
them  left  his  lips  he  looked  keenly  at  her, 
expecting  a  sudden  fit  of  grief  and  terror,  and 
prepared  to  do    all  that  it   was  possible  to 
do  to  relieve  her  suffering. 

o 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  Sylvia 
pressed  her  hand  suddenly  to  her  side,  and 
uttered  one  little  low  cry ;  but  she  did  not 
faint  or  even  shed  a  flood  of  tears.     She  sat 
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perfectly  still,  trembling  a  little  from  time  to 
time,  but  keeping  her  eyes  steadily  gazing 
out  of  the  window  at  the  garden,  flooded 
with  the  last  of  the  autumn  sunshine  that 
poured  between  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
hieh  trees  that  surrounded  it.  Pa^e  con- 
tinued  to  watch  her  anxiously,  wondering 
what  this  unnatural  composure  might  mean, 
but  not  daring  to  interrupt  her  train  of 
thought. 

At  last  she  turned  upon  him  two  grave 
eyes,  from  which  the  sparkle  of  excitement 
had  quite  gone  out,  and  said  in  a  low, 
monotonous  voice — 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  question,  for  her 
voice  died  away  and  a  shiver  seemed  to  run 
through  her  body. 

"  About  six  weeks,"  said  Page,  supplying 
the  unspoken  words. 

"  And  when  shall  I  be  quite  well  again  ? ' 

"Ah  !     That  depends  altogether." 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  on  yourself  chiefly  ;  on  your  obedi- 
ence to  orders." 
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"  If  I  keep  myself  very  quiet,"  said  Sylvia, 
in  a  piteous  tone,  "  and  do  everything  that 
you  tell  me — how  long  do  you  think  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  three  weeks,  I  hope,  or  even  a  fort- 
night. You're  still  very  weak,"  he  added, 
leaning  forward  and  laying  his  fingers  on 
her  wrist,  "  and  it  will  take  at  least  that  to 
get  up  your  strength." 

"  And  then  I  should  be  able  to  see  him — 
I  mean,  they'd  let  me." 

11  Ye-es,  I  think  so  —  if  you're  very 
careful." 

"  Thank  you,  Dr.  Page,"  said  Sylvia  very 
quietly.  "  That's  enough.  I  shall  be  quite 
strong  by  that  time,  I  promise  you." 

When  the  doctor  had  taken  his  leave,  well 
pleased  at  having  performed  his  painful  task, 
the  nurse  brought  Sylvia  her  midday  meal. 
She  was  not  conscious  of  feeling  hungry,  but 
she  took  it  meekly,  and  then  remained  per- 
fectly still  and  silent  during  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  and  still  staring  out  of  the  window. 
The  short  sunshine  died  away,  the  twilight 
came  on  and  deepened  into  darkness,  but  she 

still  sat  there  silent  and  unmoving.     At  last 
vol.  in.  49 
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the  nurse,  tired  of  trying  to  read  "  The 
Life"  (which  should  rather  be  called  The 
Agony  and  Death)  "  of  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal '  by  the  firelight,  put  down  that 
inspiriting  work  and  cast  about  for  an 
excuse  to  light  the  lamp. 

"  Do  you  feel  very  tired,  ma'am  ? '  she 
asked  at  last;  and  Sylvia  roused  herself 
slowly  from  her  reverie. 

"  No— I  think  not,"  she  said.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  Dr.  Page  said  you  seemed  so 
much  better  that  if  you'd  like  to  see  the 
children,  there'd  be  no  harm  in  it." 

Sylvia's  weary  eyes  sparkled  once  more, 
and  she  half  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  Did  he  ?  Oh,  bring  them  at  once,"  she 
cried  joyously.  But,  as  the  nurse  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  she  sank  down  again  sighing. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  repeated,  as  if  to  her- 
self, "  I  mustn't  think  of  them?  Then  aloud, 
"  I  think  you  shall  put  me  to  bed  instead, 
nurse.  I  am  rather  tired,  and  I  must  think 
of  nothing  but  resting   and   recovering   my 

strength." 

***** 
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There  is  a  certain  proverb — so  hideously 
ungallant  that  only  a  Frenchman  could  have 
made  it — which  remarks  that  what  woman 
wishes  the  devil  brings  to  pass.  Sylvia's 
determination  to  get  strong  and  well  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  was  so  fixed  that 
within  three  weeks  she  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  doctor  that  she  was  well  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  with  some  reluct- 
ance he  gave  his  consent  to  her  visiting  her 
husband.  By  permission  of  the  Home 
Secretary — or  of  the  visiting  justices — or  of 
the  governor  of  her  Majesty's  prison — or 
of  all  these  important  personages  together, 
the  interview  which  took  place  was  of  a 
private  nature  ;  and,  since  we  are  convinced 
that  no  gentle  reader  could  bear  the  idea  of 
being  outdone  in  delicacy  by  a  mere  official, 
we  purpose  to  offer  no  apology  for  letting  it 
remain  so. 

Three  more  weeks  passed,  and  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  winter  assizes. 

Everything  about  Nesterby  looked  exactly 
the  same  as  usual,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
owner   might    never    enter  its    gates  again. 
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The  gardener  was  moving  about  inside  the 
conservatories,  busy  with  his  morning's  work, 
but  keeping  all  the  time  an  eye  on  his  sub- 
ordinate   who   was   sweeping  up  the  last  of 
the    dead    leaves    from    the    carriage-drive. 
Jingo,   the   big   Newfoundland,  was  strolling 
about  in   front  of  the  house  with  his  accus- 
tomed air  of  leisurely  indolence,  pretending 
to  be  quite  desoeuvrd,  but  really  making  a  close 
investigation  of  the  shrubs  and  bushes  to  see 
if  by  chance  a  strange  cat  might  be  concealed 
under  the  foliage.    On  one  memorable  morn- 
ing he  had  discovered  such  an  intruder,  and 
had  been  so  astounded  at  the  audacity  of  the 
creature  that  he  had  actually  permitted  her 
to  escape  with  her  worthless  life.      He  had 
always    repented    of  his    weakness   on    that 
occasion,  and  now    allowed  no  morning    to 
pass  without  looking  carefully  to  see  whether 
chance  would    give    him   an    opportunity  of 
rehabilitating  himself  in  his  own  eyes  by  an 
exhibition  of  greater  firmness.     A  helper  in 
the  stables— nothing  is  sacred  to  your  groom 

walked    about    the    yard    whistling,    and 

stopped  only  to  make   some  jocular  remark 
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to  the  coachman,  who  was  pulling  on  his 
gloves  before  mounting  to  the  box  of  the 
brougham.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  that 
his  master's  liberty — perhaps  even  his  life — 
was  in  danger  that  day  ?  He  had  a  good 
character,  and  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong 
and  he  were  to  find  himself  suddenly  out  of 
a  place,  there  were  plenty  of  others  to  be  had 
at  that  time  of  the  year. 

But  inside  the  house  it  was  very  still  and 
quiet,  and  to  Sylvia,  waiting  impatiently  in 
the  hall  for  the  carriage  which  was  to  take 
her  to  Dunchester,  the  place  seemed  like  a 
tomb.  A  week  before  she  had  sent  the 
children  away  under  the  care  of  their 
governess  into  lodgings  at  Brighton ;  for 
she  had  been  unable  to  bear  the  sound  of 
their  laughter,  and  the  constant  references 
to  his  father  which  Phil  could  not  help 
making  each  time  that  he  opened  his 
tactless  young  mouth.  Since  they  had  left 
she  had  been  almost  entirely  alone.  Some 
of  her  neighbours,  and  even  one  or  two  of 
her  friends,  had  called  and  left  cards,  but 
they   had    contented    themselves  with   kind 
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inquiries,  and  had  expressed  no  desire  to 
see  her — a  desire  which,  even  if  they  had 
expressed  it,  Sylvia's  fierce  resentment 
against  the  whole  world  for  its  treatment 
of  her  darling  would  not  have  permitted 
her  to  gratify.  She  did  not  regret  having 
sent  the  boys  away,  but  after  they  were 
gone  she  had  been  horribly  lonely.  The 
week  had  seemed  endless,  and  in  after  days 
she  would  wonder  how  she  could  possibly 
have  stood  the  strain  of  it  without  again 
falling  into  an  illness  at  least  as  bad  as  that 
from  which  she  had  barely  recovered. 

But  the  strength  of  the  spirit  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  The 
consciousness  that  she  might  have  work  to 
do,  which  would  require  all  her  power  to  do 
it,  had  kept  her  up  ;  and  on  this  sunny  morn- 
ing, which,  though  it  was  the  last  of  one 
period  of  suspense,  was  the  first  of  another 
still  more  agonizing,  she  looked  and  felt 
strong  enough  to  go  through  a  good  deal 
more  torture  yet  before  she  should  finally 
break  down  with  a  despairing  cry  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  justice  either  in  heaven 
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or  on  earth.  For  Prince  had  told  her  in 
plain  terms  that  Lance  had  made  a  terrible 
— perhaps  a  fatal — blunder  when  he  con- 
cealed the  fact  of  her  presence  on  that 
dreadful  night,  and  she  was  quite  deter- 
mined that,  come  what  might,  that  blunder 
should  be  repaired. 

When  she  heard  the  noise  of  wheels  on  the 
gravel  outside  the  house,  she  went  into  the 
drawing-room  while  her  belongings  were 
being  put  on  and  into  the  carriage,  and, 
when  she  came  out,  a  servant  handed  her 
a  telegram.  Her  heart  leaped  into  her 
mouth,  and  she  turned  very  pale,  but  the 
hand  with  which  she  opened  it  was  steady 
enough.  It  did  not  take  long  to  read  it, 
for  it  consisted  only  of  these  words — 

"  Grand  Jury  have  found  true  bill  for  manslaughter 
only." 

It  was  a  fourteen  miles'  drive  to  Dunchester, 
the  county  town  where  the  assizes  were  held  ; 
but  during  the  whole  of  the  weary  journey 
Sylvia  sat  with  the  yellow  envelope  in  her 
hand,  clinging  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  talisman. 
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Once  or  twice  she  raised  it  to  her  lips  and 
kissed  it  furtively,  for  she  had  learned  some- 
thing of  criminal  procedure  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  she  knew  that  Lance  had  won 
the  first  trick  in  the  game  that  he  was  play- 
ing with  the  solicitor  to  her  Majesty's 
Treasury — an  amiable  and  blameless  gentle- 
man in  private  life,  but  one  whom,  in  his 
official  capacity,  Sylvia  identified  with  no 
less  a  personage  than  our  Ghostly  Enemy 
himself. 

The  road  was  a  bad  one.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
by  the  time  the  horses  had  toiled  up  the 
steep  hill  that  leads  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  it  was  quite  dark.  As  the  carriage 
passed  through  the  narrow  street  that 
debouches  on  the  market-place,  where  the 
hotel  was  in  which  she  was  to  stay,  Sylvia, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  a  brilliantly 
lighted  building  with  a  crowd  of  at  least 
twenty  people  lingering  round  the  doors, 
and  felt  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  heart 
as  she  recognized  it.  For  this  was  the 
Shire    Hall,   where   the    assizes    were    held, 
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and  she  knew  that  for  the  next  two  days 
her  thoughts  would  never  stray  outside  its 
four  grey  walls. 

Scarcely  had  she  entered  her  sitting-room 
at  the  hotel  than  Prince,  who  had  given 
orders  that  he  was  to  be  informed  of  her 
arrival,  made  his  appearance,  and  pressed 
her  hand  in  so  tender  and  sympathetic  a 
manner  that  the  water  stood  in  her  eyes,  for 
she  felt  sadly  in  need  of  sympathy  just  then. 

"  You  got  my  telegram  ? '  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  had  it  forwarded  by  special 
messenger." 

"Yes — thank  you  so  much  for  sending  it. 
I  was  just  leaving  the  house,  and  it  was  such 
a  comfort  to  me  on  the  way.  I  suppose  the 
worst  is  over  now  for  my  poor  darling  ?  ' 

"  The  worst — yes  ;  but  he  has  a  good 
deal  to  go  through  yet,  I'm  afraid.  But 
he's  a  very  plucky  fellow,  and  takes  every- 
thing as  coolly  as  possible." 

"  What  does  Sir  William  Hedworth  think 
of — of  our  case  ?  "  asked  Sylvia,  nervously. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven't  dared  to 
ask  him.     He'll  never  give  an  opinion  unless 
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he's  sure,  and  nobody  can  be  sure  in  a  case 
like  this." 

11  I  suppose  he's  quite  the  best  counsel  we 
could  have  got,  isn't  he  ? " 

"  Oh,  far  and  away — if  he'll  only  keep  his 
temper.  If  anybody  can  persuade  a  jury  he 
can — especially  in  a  criminal  case." 

Sylvia  remained  in  gloomy  meditation  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  said  timidly — 

"  Mr.  Prince — do  you  think — would  they 
let  me  see  Lance  to-morrow  for  a  few 
minutes  — before " 

"  Pray  don't  think  of  it,  I  beg,"  interrupted 
Prince,  speaking  very  earnestly.  "  You'll 
only  upset  him  and  yourself  too,  and  do  no 
good  to  anybody.  Promise  me  you  wont 
attempt  it — for  the  sake  of  both  of  you." 

"Very  well,"  said  Sylvia,  sighing,  but 
resigned.  "If  you  really  think  I'd  better 
not  see  him,  I  won't." 

As  he  was  taking  his  leave,  she  looked 
up  suddenly,  her  cheeks  burning,  and  said, 
very  shyly — 

"  Mr.  Prince — forgive  me — but  you  always 
say  your  prayers  at  night — don't  you  ? " 
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"  Mrs.  Lister  !  What  a  very  odd  ques- 
tion ! " 

"  I  know — it  is  very  rude  ;  but  you  do — 
don't  you  ?  " 

"Well — eh!  Not  quite  always,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Will  you,  please — for  my  sake — to-night  ? 
You  know  it  says  something  in  the  Bible 
about — I  don't  remember  exactly ' 

"Whatever  a  man  can  do  to  help  you,  I'll 
do,"  said  Prince,  hastily ;  "  you  may  be  sure 
of  that.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Lister  ;  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow  morning." 

He  escaped  from  the  room,  wondering 
what  on  earth  Sylvia  might  have  been 
going  to  say  next ;  and,  walking  across 
the  market-place,  he  laughed  grimly  at 
the  idea  of  mixing  up  his  office  business 
with  his  private  devotions.  But  chaque 
notaire  porte  en  soi  le  ddbris  d'un  poete,  as  we 
are  told  by  Monsieur  Flaubert:  he  was 
rather  touched  by  Sylvia's  simplicity  all  the 
same,  and  perhaps,  like  Figaro,  he  had  made 
haste  to  laugh  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to — 
think  seriously. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


HE  appearance  of  a  court  of  justice, 
especially  of  one  sitting  to  try  criminal 
causes,  is  tolerably  familiar  even  to  persons 
who  are  not  lawyers  ;  and  that  in  which  the 
indictment  The  Queen  v.  Lister  came  on 
for  hearing  on  the  following  day  presented 
no  unusual  or  remarkable  features.  The 
Judge  was  attired  in  the  scarlet  robes  and 
ermine  tippet  customary  on  such  occasions, 
and  wore  his  wig  ;  he  sat  in  his  proper  place 
on  the  bench,  which  was,  as  is  usual  both  in 
London  and  in  the  county  towns,  raised 
somewhat  higher  than  the  space  immediately 
in  front  of  it.  The  High  Sheriff-— also  in 
scarlet,  and  armed  with  a  sword,  which  he 
did  not  know  how  to  draw — hovered  in  and 
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out,  smiling  nervously  whenever  the  Judge 
looked  at  him,  and  wondering  whether  his 
lordship  had  noticed  that  the  liveries  of  his 
attendants  had  already  done  duty  on  three 
former  occasions.  A  number  of  gentlemen, 
who,  from  the  fact  of  their  wearing  wigs  and 
gowns,  it  was  easy  to  see  were  barristers,  sat 
in  the  place  reserved  for  counsel.  There 
was  a  stand  for  witnesses,  and  a  particularly 
greasy  and  repulsive  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  them  to  be  sworn  on,  and  a 
commodious  dock  for  the  prisoner.  Opposite 
to  this  was  a  tall  window,  through  which  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  could  conveniently 
fall  on  the  face  of  this  gentleman  and  light 
up  his  intelligent  features  as  he  solemnly 
proclaimed  his  innocence  of  the  foul  charge 
against  him  ;  and  hard  by  was  a  corner  in 
which  the  villain,  by  whose  contrivances  he 
stood  there,  could  watch  him  with  a  sneer 
of  gratified  malice,  all-unconscious  that  the 
warrant,  by  virtue  of  which  accuser  and 
accused  were  soon  to  change  places,  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  Hawkshaw  the 
detective.     A  certain  number  of  policemen 
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(without  their  helmets)  stood  about  in  the 
gangways,  and  there  were  more  than  enough 
spectators  to  furnish  the  usual  sea  of  upturned 
faces,  when  somebody  in  the  gallery  should 
forget  where  he  was,  and,  in  response  to 
some  particularly  impassioned  appeal  of 
counsel,  ejaculate  "'Ear,  'ear  ! ' 

But  it  may  be  conjectured  that  if  all  these 
arrangements  had  been  reversed — if  the  Bar 
had  worn  Deputy-Lieutenant's  uniform,  and 
the  High  Sheriff  a  wig — if  the  Judge  had  sat 
on  the  dock-railing,  and  a  policeman  on  the 
bench — Sylvia  would  not  have  noticed  any- 
thing unusual  in  the  aspect  of  the  court. 
She  sat  in  a  remote  corner,  quite  away 
from  the  other  ladies  in  the  gallery,  some 
of  whom  she  had  known  hitherto,  but  vowed 
that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  trial 
she  would  know  no  longer.  She  wore  a  veil 
over  her  face,  so  thick  that  nobody  who  did 
not  wish  to  recognize  her  was  obliged  to  do 
so,  and  she  kept  it  down  until,  Lance  having 
walked  into  the  dock  and  looked  coolly  round 
the  court,  his  glance  reached  the  spot  where 
she  sat.    Then  she  raised  it  quickly,  and  from 
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her  swimming  eyes  there  shot  a  look  of  such 
longing,  yearning  affection,  that  it  seemed  to 
him  for  the  moment  as  if  she  would  rise  and 
float  through  the  air  to  his  side,  and  that, 
as  he  felt  her  arms  round  him,  he  would 
wake  and  find  that  he  had  been  dreaming. 

But  the  very  prosaic  and  businesslike 
words,    "  May    it    please    your    lordship — 

gentlemen    of    the    jury "    fell    on    his 

ears  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  still  on 
this  earth,  and  in  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable of  all  the  millions  of  uncomfortable 
places  that  it  contains. 

Mr.  Leader,  Q.C.,  had  just  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  was  opening  the  case  for  the 
Crown.  He  said  that  he  should  detail 
the  circumstances  as  shortly  as  possible,  and 
that  if  those  facts  which  he  was  instructed 
to  put  forward  should  be  proved  in  evidence, 
he  should  leave  the  jury  to  say  whether 
they  warranted  or  did  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion which  he  drew  from  them.  If  they 
did  warrant  that  conclusion,  then  the  prose- 
cution would  have  done  its  duty,  and  the 
verdict  must   be  for  the  Crown  ;  if,  on   the 
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contrary,  they  did  not,  then  the  prosecution 
must  fail,  and  the  prisoner  would  be  entitled 
to  leave  that  court  a  free  man.    The  prisoner 
had    hitherto    held   a   good   position    in    the 
county,  and  had  been   considered  a  man  of 
blameless    character,  and    the    deceased  was 
his    brother-in-law.       For    some  years  after 
prisoner's    marriage    they    had    been    great 
friends  ;    but    owing    to    circumstances,     to 
which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude 
further,  the  friendship  had  ceased  during  the 
last  few  years.      On  the  istof  November  last 
the  prisoner  left  home  in  the  morning,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  London,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  him  till  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night.     About  that  time  the  prisoner's 
butler  was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room  by 
a  loud  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  on  answering 
the    summons    he    saw    the    body    of    the 
deceased  man  on  the  floor  and  his   master 
bending  over  it,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  fetch 
a  policeman  and  a  doctor  at  once.      When 
the  policeman  arrived  he  found  the  deceased 
man  quite  dead,  lying  in  the  drawing-room. 
It   was  not  denied   that   the  cause  of  death 
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was  a  pistol-shot,  which  had  blown  away  part 
of  his  head.  Underneath  the  body  was  a 
revolver  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  recently 
discharged,  and  still  loaded  in  one  chamber. 
The  suggestion  of  the  prosecution  was  that 
the  deceased  man,  being  in  possession  of 
some  disgraceful  secret  of  the  prisoner's,  had 
threatened  to  publish  it,  and  having  gone 
to  the  prisoner's  house  with  the  object  of 
extorting  money  from  him  as  the  price  of  his 
silence,  the  prisoner,  either  of  set  purpose 
or  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  and  apprehension, 
had  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  It  would 
be  for  the  jury  to  decide  the  question  w7hether 
that  contention  had  been  made  out ;  or 
whether,  as  suggested  by  the  defence,  it 
was  a  case  of  suicide.  There  was  no  third 
explanation  of  his  death  possible,  and  in 
coming  to  their  decision  on  the  point  the  jury 
would  have  to  give  their  most  careful  con- 
sideration to  a  letter  which  had  been  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  by  the 
police,  and  which  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  show  came  from  the  deceased.  The 
evidence  was  entirely  circumstantial,  and  it 
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would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  was 
such  as  to  make  it  reasonably  probable  that 
the  prisoner  was  guilty.  As  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  he  and  his  colleague  had  not  and 
could  have  no  wish  for  victory  ;  their 
only  duty  was  to  help  the  jury  to  the  truth, 
and  if  the  evidence  left  a  reasonable  doubt 
on  their  minds  they  ought  to  acquit  the 
prisoner.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not, 
and  such  a  conviction  was  produced  as  would 
justify  them  in  acting  in  any  other  serious  and 
important  manner,  then  they  ought  to  do  their 
duty  without  thought  of  the  consequences. 

He  sat  down  for  a  moment  to  ^ive  the 
jury  time  to  realize  their  own  importance,  and 
then  rose  and  called  William  Westall.  This 
was  the  policeman  who  had  first  come  on 
the  scene. 

In  answer  to  a  series  of  questions,  he 
said  that  he  was  on  duty  near  Nesterby 
Court  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  1st  of 
November.  He  had  just  passed  the  house, 
when  he  heard  a  police  call,  and,  turning 
back,  saw  Dawson,  the  prisoner's  servant, 
who  made  a  communication  to  him.     In  con- 
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sequence  of  that  communication  he  went  into 
the  house  and  found  the  prisoner  in  the  hall, 
wearing  his  overcoat,  but  not  his  hat. 
Prisoner  said  that  a  gentleman  had  just  shot 
himself.  Witness  asked  who  it  was,  and 
prisoner  answered  that  it  was  his  brother- 
in-law.  Doctor  Page  came  in  while  they 
were  talking,  and  they  all  three  went  into  the 
drawing-room.  Deceased  was  lying  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  hearth,  his  head  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  Blood  was  also  on  the  wall, 
and  a  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece  was 
starred.  There  were  signs  of  a  struggle 
having  taken  place.  Underneath  the  body 
the  doctor  found  a  revolver,  which  witness 
gave  to  his  inspector  exactly  as  he  found  it. 
The  revolver  produced  was  the  one.  He  did 
not  understand  revolvers  himself.  Doctor 
Page  asked  the  prisoner  whether  anybody 
else  was  present  when  the  shot  was  fired. 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  was  his  answer  ?  '    asked 
Leader,  carelessly. 

Before    the    policeman    could    reply,    Sir 
William  Hedworth  was  on  his  legs. 

11  Stop  a  minute,"  he  said.     "  With  your 
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lordship's  permission.  Before' he  answered 
had  you  warned  him  that  what  he  said  might 
be  given  in  evidence  against  him  ?  ' 

The  policeman  hesitated.  "  No-a,  sir,"  he 
said  at  last.      "  I  did  that  afterwards." 

A  little  ripple  of  laughter  ran  through  the 
court,  and  Hedworth  smiled  grimly. 

u  Then  I  object  to  your  telling  us  what  he 
said." 

Then  arose  a  squabble  between  the  two 
leaders  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence ;  but  at  last  the  judge  refused  to  allow 
it,  straining  a  point. 

"Well,"  said  Leader,  "after  you  warned 
him,  did  he  make  any  statement  ? ' 

"  No-a,  sir,"  said  the  policeman. 

When  the  examination  came  to  an  end, 
Hedworth  rose  to  cross-examine. 

"  What  was  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner 
when  you  first  saw  him — was  he  nervous  and 
agitated  or  did  he  seem  pretty  cool  ? ' 

u  No-a,  sir.  He  seemed  pretty  cool  ;  in  a 
bit  of  a  flutter,  as  was  only  natural." 

"He  didn't  seem  frightened  of  you,  or 
confused  in  his  manner  ?  " 
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"  Oh  no-a,  sir.      Not  at  all." 

"  Now  you  say  there  were  signs  of  a 
struggle  in  the  room.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? " 

"  The  furniture  was  knocked  about,  sir,  and 
there  was  blood  on  the  wall." 

"  How  much  of  the  furniture  ?  " 

This  was  a  very  simple  question,  but  it 
took  a  good  deal  of  answering.  From  the 
witness's  manner  the  jury  at  first  supposed 
that  the  room  was  all  in  confusion  ;  but  at 
last  he  admitted  that  only  one  small  table 
had  been  upset.  Being  further  pressed,  he 
admitted  that  that  might  easily  have  been 
knocked  down  by  the  deceased  in  falling, 
and  Hedworth  glanced  triumphantly  at  the 
jury  as  much  as  to  say,  "  That's  the  way 
I'm  going  to  take  the  edge  off  all  the 
evidence."  Then  he  resumed  his  cross- 
examination. 

"  You  say  that  pistol  was  found  underneath 
the  body.  How  came  you  to  touch  the  body 
when  there  was  a  doctor  present  ?  '  He 
spoke  so  severely  that  the  man  thought  he 
had  confessed  to  something  dreadful. 
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"  I  didn't  touch  it,  sir  !  "  he  said  hastily. 
"  It  was  Muster  Lister." 

"  Oh,  it  was  Muster  Lister,  was  it  ?  Now, 
tell  me  how  he  came  to  do  that  ? ' 

"  Dr.  Page  said  he  wondered ' 

"  The  exact  words,  please." 

"  He  said,  '  I  wonder  where  the  pistol  is,' 
and  Mr.  Lister  said,  '  Perhaps  he's  a-lyin' 
on  it ; '  and  with  that  he  stooped  down  and 
moved  the  body  a  bit,  and  the  pistol  was 
lyin'  on  the  floor  underneath  it." 

"  What  part  of  the  body  was  it  underneath 
— the  head  ?  " 

11  No-a,  sir — under  the  'ip  ;  just  'ere,  sir  ; ' 
and  the  man  laid  his  hand  beneath  his  belt, 
on  the  right  side. 

"  You're  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  sir." 

Hed worth  nodded,  and  after  a  few  further 
questions  the  man  left  the  box. 

The  inspector  of  police  was  the  next 
witness.  He  gave  his  name  as  Henry 
Latimer,  and  described  how  he  had  been 
summoned  to  Nesterby  Court  by  the  last 
witness.      He   also    had   seen    Lister   in  the 
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hall.  In  answer  to  questions,  prisoner  had 
stated  that  the  deceased  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  that  he  had  come  there  to  speak  to 
him  about  business,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
the  interview,  somethinghaving  annoyed  him, 
he  had  pulled  a  revolver  out  of  his  pocket 
and  shot  himself.  Witness  then  produced 
a  revolver  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
last  witness  and  asked  him  if  that  was  it. 
When  the  prisoner  saw  it  he  seemed  very 
much  surprised  and  startled.  The  pistol 
was  then  still  as  he  had  received  it,  that  is, 
loaded  in  one  chamber.  It  had  recently 
been  discharged,  and  one  empty  cartridge-case 
was  still  in  it.  They  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  found  the  body  of  the  deceased 
lying  on  the  floor,  the  head  covered  with  an 
antimacassar.  Witness  sent  for  the  butler 
and  questioned  him,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  answers  took  the  prisoner  into  custody. 
Prisoner  was  perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  wife.  Dr. 
Page  dissuaded  him.  On  searching  him 
at  the  station  witness  found  a  letter  in  his 
pocket.     The  letter  was  produced,  identified 
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by    the    witness,    and    read    aloud    by    the 
Associate.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Lance, 

"  Although  you've  sworn  never  to  help  me 
again,  I'm  obliged  to  ask  you  to  do  it  once  more.  Three 
months  ago  I  did  a  bill  with  Mordaunt,  and  somehow  or 
other  your  name's  on  the  back  of  it.  If  I  wrote  it  I 
couldn't  have  been  sober  at  the  time,  and,  anyhow,  I 
meant  to  pay  it.  But  I  find  it's  impossible,  and  so  I  must 
ask  you  to  do  it  for  me  for  the  last  time,  if  only  for 
Sylvia's  sake.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  threaten  you,  Lance, 
because  I'm  sure  there's  no  need  ;  but  I  must  say  plainly 
that  if  you  leave  me  in  the  hole  over  this  cursed  bill 
you'll  be  sorry  for  it  all  your  life.  I  know  things  about 
you  and  another  person  which  you'd  give  more  than 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  bill  to  have  me  keep 
dark  j  and  if  I'm  compelled  to  make  them  known  it  will 
be  all  your  own  fault.  I  do  hope  for  all  our  sakes  that 
you'll  meet  this  bill  next  week.  It's  only  a  century, 
which  is  nothing  to  you.  Please  put  a  line  in  the  agony 
column  of  the  Times  like  this :  '  F.  will  do  what  you 
wish,  L.'  If  you  let  me  be  prosecuted,  I  should  be  able 
to  prove  why  you  had  a  very  good  reason  for  wanting 
me  out  of  the  way. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  F.  Fulgent." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  produced  the 
greatest  sensation  in  the  court,  for  the  prose- 
cution, not  having  been  able  at  the  hearing 
before  the  magistrates   to   prove   the  hand- 
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writing,  had  not  produced  it.  Everybody 
turned  to  his  neighbour  and  had  something 
to  say  on  the  new  piece  of  evidence  which, 
as  they  were  confidently  informed,  supplied 
so  very  adequate  a  motive  for  the  alleged 
crime.  One  by  one  every  pair  of  eyes  in 
court  was  turned  on  Lance  to  see  how  he 
took  it ;  but  if  the  spectators  hoped  to  see 
any  signs  of  discomposure  in  his  face  they 
were  disappointed,  for  he  only  smiled  slightly 
at  his  solicitor  and  raised  his  eyebrows.  His 
friends  felt  discouraged,  and  his  enemies — for 
he  had  a  few — charitably  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  explain  the  letter  away. 

There  was  little  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  except 
to  bring  out  into  the  clearest  relief  the 
surprise  of  Lance  on  seeing  the  pistol,  and 
this  Hedworth  did  so  skilfully  that  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  jury  was 
that  he  could  not  have  been  more  astonished 
if  the  inspector  had  suddenly  produced  from 
his  pocket  an  eighty-one  ton  gun.  He  tried 
to  get  him  to  qualify  his  evidence  as  to 
Lance  having   said   that    the    deceased   had 
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taken  the  pistol  from  his  pocket ;  but  the 
inspector  refused  to  do  so,  and  triumphantly 
produced  his  note  made  at  the  time.  Then 
he  asked  leave  of  the  court  to  recall  the 
former  policeman,  and  on  his  appearance 
elicited  from  him  the  fact  that  the  pistol  had 
never  been  in  Lance's  hands  after  the  finding 
of  it  under  the  body ;  that  it  was  the  doctor 
who  had  picked  it  up,  and  had  at  once 
handed  it  to  the  witness,  who  had  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

The  next  person  to  go  into  the  witness- 
box  was  Dr.  Page.  He  was  a  youngish 
man,  with  a  clever,  thoughtful  face,  very 
carefully  dressed,  and  belonging  to  a  better 
class  than  the  ordinary  run  of  provincial 
doctors.  He  looked  anxiously  towards 
Lance,  and  then  frowned  a  little  ;  which 
made  Mr.  Leader  determine  that  he  needed 
careful  handling.  He  answered  all  the 
questions  put  to  him  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  and,  as  far  as  demeanour  went,  was  an 
ideal  witness.  His  evidence,  at  first,  mainly 
corroborated  that  of  the  two  policemen  ;  but 
when  he  crave  evidence  as  to  the  fatal  wound 
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he  became  more  interesting.  He  deposed 
that  the  deceased  was  quite  dead  when  he 
first  saw  him  ;  but  had  not  been  so  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  longest ;  the 
wound  being  such  that  death  was  probably 
instantaneous.  The  shot  had  certainly  been 
fired  from  a  pistol  held  quite  close  to,  if  not 
touching,  the  head,  for  the  hair  was  singed. 
He  had  been  present  at  the  post  mortem  ; 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
Many  of  the  organs  were  in  a  very  diseased 
condition,  and  the  deceased  had  evidently 
been  a  hard  drinker.  He  was  extremely 
guarded  in  his  admissions  as  to  what  Lance 
had  said  at  the  time,  and  repeated  nothing 
but  what  the  policeman  had  heard  as  well 
as  himself.  His  manner  brightened  when 
Hedworth  rose  to  cross-examine  him,  and 
it  occurred  to  more  than  one  of  the  younger 
barristers  in  court  that  the  prosecution  had 
made  rather  a  blunder  in  not  letting  him  be 
called  for  the  defence,  and  then  treating  him 
as  a  hostile  witness — for  it  is  only  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  that  a  counsel 
is  permitted    to    try    to    discredit   witnesses 
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called  by  himself.  The  learned  leader  for 
the  defence,  however,  was  much  too  wily  to 
put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  jury  that  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  Crown  witnesses. 
When  he  wanted  to  entrap  anybody  into  an 
admission  that  told  against  his  previous 
evidence  nobody  could  put  on  a  more  sooth- 
ing and  confidential  manner  than  he  ;  but 
now  he  wanted  the  audience  to  think  that 
the  damaeinsr  admissions  he  intended  to 
extract  were  wrung  from  the  witness  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  penetration.  So  his  tone 
was  rather  fierce  and  bullying  as  he  bade 
Dr.  Page  state  exactly  the  manner  in  which 
the  pistol  was  found,  and  thus  brought  out 
the  fact  that  Lance  had  no  opportunity  of 
recognizing  it  as  his  own  until  the  inspector 
produced  it.  He  next  cross-examined  him 
as  to  the  course  the  bullet  had  taken,  which 
it  appeared  was  from  above  downwards,  and 
at  such  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  floor 
that,  assuming  the  deceased  to  have  been 
standing  when  he  received  it,  it  would  not 
have  been  very  easy  for  anybody  but  himself 
to  have  fired  it  unless  that  person  had  been 
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a  good  deal  taller  than  himself.  Hedworth 
also  got  from  him  an  admission  that  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  get  from  the  policeman — 
namely,  that  the  door  leading  to  the  con- 
servatory was  wide  open  ;  and  finally,  having 
elicited  the  opinion  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a  man  who  had  shot  himself  dead  to  drop 
the  weapon,  before  he  fell  to  the  ground,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  fall  upon  it,  he 
asked  him  whether,  at  the  post  mortem,  he 
had  noticed  a  bruise  on  the  hip  of  deceased, 
and  whether  it  was  on  that  part  of  the  body 
under  which  the  pistol  had  been  found.  To 
both  these  questions  the  doctor  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  Hedworth  then  let  him 
go,  much  better  pleased  with  his  cross- 
examination  than  it  is  often  given  to 
witnesses  to  find  themselves. 

So  far  the  prosecution  had  not  gone  very 
far  towards  proving  the  case — for  every- 
thing that  had  been  proved  was,  at  least,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  defence. 
Indeed,  in  some  particulars,  as  in  the  course 
the  bullet  had  taken,  the  evidence  rather 
favoured  the  idea  of  suicide  than  of  murder. 
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But  what  the  butler,  who  was  the  next 
witness,  had  to  say  bore  very  hardly  on  poor 
Lance.  He  identified  the  pistol  beyond 
all  doubt ;  stated  that  he  had  often  handled 
it  and  played  with  it,  but  had  never  found 
it  loaded.  He  said  that  it  was  generally 
locked  up,  and  that  the  cartridges  wrere  kept 
in  a  book-case  with  glass  doors,  of  which 
his  master  kept  the  key,  and  which  had  never 
been  left  unlocked,  to  his  knowledge,  since 
he  had  been  at  Nesterby.  Then  he  related  the 
course  of  events  on  the  1st  of  November, 
from  the  time  when  he  went  into  the 
drawing-room  at  half-past  nine — he  noticed 
particularly  that  the  door  into  the  con- 
servatory was  closed,  and  the  blind  drawn 
over  it — to  the  time  when  Lance  had  left  the 
house  in  custody.  He  did  not  know  how 
Lance  had  entered  the  house,  nor  the  de- 
ceased either,  for  the  inner  door  of  the  hall 
would  not  open  from  outside.  He  would 
not  swear  that  the  noise  which  he  had 
thought  was  a  door  slamming  was  a  pistol- 
shot,  but  had  no  doubt  of  it.  Ouite  three 
minutes    passed    before    the    drawing-room 
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bell  was  rung — perhaps  a  little  more.  When 
he  went  in,  his  master  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  but  he  was  much  cooler 
after  the  doctor  came.  Deceased  had  been 
at  the  house  a  good  deal  at  one  time  ;  but 
he  had  not  seen  him  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Hedworth    held    a    hurried    consultation 
with   Prince  before  rising  to  cross-examine 
the    man.      He   was    the   witness   of  whom 
they   were    most    afraid,    for    how,    in    the 
absence  of  Sylvia,  was  it  possible  to  recon- 
cile Lance's  statement  that  Fulke  had  pulled 
the  pistol — ex  hypothesi  loaded — out  of   his 
pocket,  with  the  evidence  that  probably  the 
pistol,  and  certainly  the  cartridges,  had  been 
locked  up  in  separate  places  in  another  room  ? 
Prince  had  done  his  very  best  to  get  the  man 
to    admit    that    he    saw    the    pistol    on     the 
table  when   he  went  into   the   room  at  half- 
past  nine  ;  but,  like   most   English  servants, 
Dawson  made  amends  for  an  utter  absence 
of  truthfulness  where  his  own  interests  were 
concerned  by  an  almost  puritanical  punctili- 
ousness when    he   was    asked    to   tell    a    lie 
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to  benefit  other  people.  Nevertheless, 
Hedworth  thought  it  worth  while  to  try 
his  powers  of  coaxing  on  him,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  a  grudging 
admission  that  it  was  just  possible  it  might 
have  been  there  without  his  seeing  it.  It 
was,  however,  so  evident  that  he  did  not 
believe  his  own  admission,  that  counsel 
pressed  him  no  further  on  the  point,  and 
went  on  to  other  matters.  He  had  already 
elicited  that  when  the  man  went  into  the 
room  first  the  door  into  the  library,  where 
the  weapon  was  kept,  was  open,  and  he  now 
drew  from  him  the  admission  that  he  had 
seen  Sylvia  unlock  the  bookcase  more  than 
once,  and  that,  for  all  he  knew,  she  had  a 
key  to  it  as  well  as  Lance — which  admission, 
though  he  pretended  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  it,  was  not  worth  much  after  all. 

The  prosecution  then  called  Mordaunt  the 
bill-discounter,  who  spoke  to  the  fact  of 
Fulke  having  brought  him  a  bill  bearing 
what  purported  to  be  Lance's  endorsement, 
which  he  had  discounted  for  him.  His 
appearance  in  the  case  was  worth  more  to 
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him  as  an  advertisement  than  the  amount 
which  he  had  given  for  the  bill,  and  which 
he  would  certainly  lose  if  Lance  were  con- 
victed, so  without  the  least  hesitation  he 
swore  to  the  handwriting  of  the  letter  which 
had  been  found  on  Lance.  This  was  corro- 
borated by  another  witness  whom  the  prose- 
cution had  unearthed ;  and  after  some  less 
important  evidence  their  case  closed. 

Sylvia  had  been  sitting  during  all  this 
time  in  a  corner  of  the  small  gallery,  behind 
a  pillar  which  screened  her  from  the  gaze  of 
the  people  in  the  large  one.  Nearly  always 
her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  her  husband — 
only  from  time  to  time  had  they  wandered 
to  the  face  of  the  witness,  that  she  might 
if  possible  anticipate  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  some  question.  Never  had  she  admired 
Lance  more  than  she  did  that  day  ;  the 
unruffled  composure  of  his  demeanour 
seemed  to  her  as  if  it  must  carry  convic- 
tion to  both  Judge  and  jury  of  his  guiltless- 
ness, and  she  felt  at  times  as  if  she  would 
give  all  she  had  on  earth  only  to  stand  by 
him  in  that  dock  and  take  his  hand.      Now 
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and  again  Lance,  who  was  more  occupied 
in  thinking  of  her  than  of  himself,  would 
steal  a  glance  at  her,  and  his  lips  would 
begin  to  form  a  smile  as  if  to  assure  her 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result  ;  but  when 
she  tried  to  answer  him  with  another  smile, 
her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  and  she  would 
be  compelled  to  turn  away  that  he  might 
not  see  her  distress. 

Lance,  for  his  part,  was  by  no  means  so 
confident  as  he  wished  Sylvia  to  think.  He 
could  see  only  too  plainly  that  that  pistol, 
unexplained,  was  a  very  difficult  circumstance 
for  his  counsel  to  get  over.  And  yet, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  law  of 
England,  the  mouth  of  the  only  person  who 
could  explain  it  was  closed.  He  repented 
his  silence  about  her  presence  now. 

As  Leader  rose  slightly  in  his  place,  and 
bowing  to  the  court,  said,  "That  is  our 
case,  my  lord,"  the  Judge  glanced  at  the 
clock.  It  was  nearly  four,  and  he  never 
sat,  if  he  could  help  it,  much  after  five. 
Sylvia  had  not  expected  that  the  trial  would 
be  over  in  one  day,  but  now  that  she  saw 
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before  her  the  prospect  of  another  night 
of  suspense,  she  trembled  and  turned  faint 
at  the  thought  of  those  long  dark  hours  of 
solitude.  Anything  was  better  than  sus- 
pense, even  the  knowledge  of  the  worst, 
and  she  shot  an  imploring  glance  at  the 
Judge  as  if  he  could  understand  her  feelings, 
and  might  put  himself  to  the  personal  in- 
convenience of  sitting  on  and  concluding  the 
case  that  night.  But  his  lordship's  eyes 
were  now  fixed  on  Hedworth,  who  was 
on  his  legs  and  beginning  to  address  the 
court  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  Lance, 
abandoning  slightly  his  attitude  of  impertur- 
bability, was  bending  forward  to  catch  every 
word. 

The  ex-Solicitor-General  began  his  ad- 
dress in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  solemnity. 
He  assured  the  jury  that  never  had  he 
approached  a  case  with  a  more  weighty 
feeling  of  responsibility.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  painful  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
concerned.  The  prisoner  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  of  dignified  if  not  of  high 
position   in   the  county,  a  married  man  and 
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the  father  of  children,  a  landlord  and  a 
magistrate.  In  all  these  capacities  he  was 
admitted  to  have  borne  himself  without 
reproach,  and  the  evidence  which  he  should 
call  as  to  his  character  would  sufficiently 
show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
not  only  by  the  chief  people  in  his  district, 
but  also  by  his  poorer  neighbours.  To  such 
a  man  their  sentence  meant  life  or  death. 
A  verdict  of  guilty  would  mean  for  him  a 
punishment  far  more  weighty  than  any  that 
could  be  pronounced  from  the  Bench.  It 
meant  far  more  than  any  number  of  years 
of  imprisonment  or  slavery  ;  it  involved  the 
utter  destruction  of  a  reputation  jealously 
guarded  till  then,  the  blasting  of  a  life 
fruitful  in  promise  of  good  to  the  community, 
the  breaking  up  of  a  home  not  only  happy 
in  itself,  but  a  centre  from  which  happiness 
radiated,  so  to  speak,  on  those  around  it, 
the  ruin  of  a  whole  family,  and  the  disgrace 
of  an  innocent  woman  and  her  children. 
He  ventured  to  state  these  facts,  not  with 
a  view  to  influence  them  to  show  any  more 
favour  to   the   prisoner  than   they  would   to 
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the  meanest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects — for 
such  an  attempt  he  was  sure,  if  made,  would 
only  recoil  on  the  advocate  who  had  so  far 
forgotten  his  duty  as  to  make  it — but  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  give  their  utmost 
care  and  attention  to  the  evidence  he  should 
bring  before  them,  and  to  weigh  well  the 
inferences  he  should  ask  them  to  draw  from 
it.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  cruel 
position  in  which  the  defendant  found  him- 
self arose  from  an  ill-judged  act  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  one  who  was 
so  dear  to  him  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  her  being  exposed  to  the  publicity 
of  an  inquest — from  his  having  foolishly, 
culpably,  but  with  no  evil  intention,  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  there  was  another 
witness  than  himself  of  the  awful  tragedy 
that  had  taken  place.  The  law  of  England, 
in  its  anxiety  to  preserve  the  inviolability 
of  the  judicial  oath,  had  forbidden  wives  to 
give  evidence  either  in  favour  of  or  against 
their  husbands,  and,  therefore,  that  other 
person  was  unable  to  come  into  that  court 
and   give   her  account    of  this    unfortunate 
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occurrence  ;  she  alone  being  debarred  from 
giving  such  evidence  as  would  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  truth  on  the  mind  of  any- 
unprejudiced  man  who  heard  it. 

At  this  point  Leader  looked  appealingly 
at  the  Bench,  but  the  Judge  would  not  meet 
his  eye,  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  his  work 
himself. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  interrupt  my  learned 
friend,"  he  said,  "and  I  know  very  well 
that  what  I  say  will  be  looked  on  as  a 
grievance,  but  I  must  object  to  his  com- 
menting on  evidence  which,  as  he  says 
himself,  cannot  be  given." 

Hedworth  glanced  coolly  at  his  learned 
brother,  and  defied  him  with  a  curl  of  his 
lip,  as  he  went  on  with  his  speech. 

"  There  are,  no  doubt,  circumstances  in 
this  case  which  seem  at  first  si°fht  to  warrant 
the  contention  of  the  prosecution  that  the 
shot  which  killed  this  unfortunate  man  was 
fired  by  other  hands  than  his  own,  and 
among  them  the  circumstance — on  which  my 
learned  friend  will  no  doubt  chiefly  rely — 
that  the  pistol  used  was  the  property  of  the 
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defendant.  But  there  is  an  explanation  so 
simple  and  so  natural  that  had  it  been,  as 
it  might  have  been,  given  in  evidence  before 
the  coroner,  the  result  of  that  inquest  would 
have  been  a  verdict  of  suicide.  Most  unfor- 
tunately the  only  person  who  can  give  that 
explanation  is  at  the  present  moment  pre- 
vented by  our  law  from  giving  it." 

He  uttered  these  last  words  in  his  most 
impressive  tone,  and  paused  to  allow  them 
to  sink  well  into  the  minds  of  the  jury. 
But  the  Judge,  though  anxious  to  give  the 
defence  every  chance,  thought  he  had  gone 
quite  far  enough,  and  mildly  suggested  that 
he  should  confine  himself  to  evidence  which 
he  could  produce  ;  and  Hedworth,  satisfied 
with  the  impression  he  had  made,  went  on 
to  another  part  of  the  case  for  the  Crown. 
He  pointed  out  that  when  a  man  was  charged 
with  a  crime,  the  first  duty  of  the  prosecution 
was  to  show  a  reasonable  motive  for  it. 
This,  his  learned  friend  had  endeavoured  to 
do  by  producing  a  letter  from  the  deceased, 
in  which  he  hinted  at  his  power  of  disclosing 
some    disgraceful    secret    of    the  defendant, 
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and  it  was  alleged,  that  in  terror  at  the  idea 
that  he  might  exercise  that  power,  the 
defendant  had  shot  him.  That  might  have 
been  a  motive  for  a  deliberate  murder — a 
plot  to  put  him  away  and  close  his  mouth 
for  ever,  but  it  was  not  alleged  now,  that 
what  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  had 
been  done  of  design.  But,  however  that 
might  be,  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  show  them 
that  the  letter  supplied  no  such  motive.  He 
should  call  the  prisoner's  solicitor,  who 
would  tell  them  that  on  the  very  day  the 
defendant  received  that  letter,  he  consulted 
him  and  gave  him  certain  instructions  to 
communicate  with  the  deceased,  and  to  tell 
him  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
pay  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  bill,  which  he  confessed  to 
having  forged.  Was  that  the  action  of  a 
man  with  a  guilty  conscience — of  a  man  with 
a  secret  so  terrible  that  the  idea  of  its  being 
disclosed  sent  him  into  such  a  frenzy  of 
apprehension  that  he  snatched  up  a  weapon 
and  put  to  death  the  person  who  shared  it 
with    him  p     Was    it   not   far  more   likely — 
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beyond  all  degrees  of  comparison — that  the 
wretched  man,  knowing  the  emptiness  of 
his  own  threat,  had  gone  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  house  to  try  the  effect  of  entreaty  ;  and 
that  when  he  found  the  defendant  resolute 
in  his  determination  to  leave  him  to  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  he  had  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  rather  than  face  them  ? 
That,  indeed,  would  be  an  act  for  which 
there  was  an  ample  and  perfectly  intelligible 
motive,  while  for  the  other  one — the  shooting 
by  the  defendant — he  protested  that  he 
could  see  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a 
reason. 

He  expatiated  on  this  part  of  the  defence 
at  such  length  that  the  hands  of  the  clock 
pointed  to  half-past  five  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  with  it,  and  this  left  him  in  the 
necessity  of  treating  the  rest  of  the  case  with 
much  more  brevity.  There  was  a  slight 
murmur  of  applause  as  he  concluded  his 
speech,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
immediately  suppressed,  but  that  the  court 
willingly  seized  the  opportunity  to  adjourn 
until  next  morning. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


YLVIA'S  table  had  just  been  cleared 
of  her  untasted  dinner,  and  she  was 
sitting  miserably  by  the  fire  with  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  knee,  when  the  waiter 
entered  and  announced,  "  A  gentleman  to 
see  you,  ma'am  ;  '  and  Prince  followed  the 
man  into  the  room.  He  looked  very  grave, 
and  Sylvia  went  towards  him  anxiously. 

"  Is — is  there  anything  fresh  ?  "  she  asked, 
quivering. 

He  answered  by  another  question. 

"  May  I  sit  down  ?  '  he  said.  "  Are  you 
busy  about  anything  ?  " 

tl  What  should  I  be  busy  about  ? '  she 
asked  reproachfully  ;  and  Prince  sat  down 
by  the  table  and  began  to  drum  on  it  with 
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his  fingers  absently.     The  noise  irritated  her 
nerves  till  she  could  have  screamed. 

"  I've  just  seen  William  Hedworth,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  and  he  thinks  it  better  not  to 
call  that  warder  to  repeat  what  he  over- 
heard between  you  and  Lister." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  pistol, 
then  ?  "  said  Sylvia,  in  despair. 

"  We  can't.  That's  the  Ions:  and  the  short 
of  it.  He  must  put  it  to  the  jury  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  got  it  out  and 
loaded  it,  and  put  it  to  them  as  plainly  as 
the  Judge  '11  let  him,  that  if  you  could  you 
would  tell  them  so." 

"  But  he's  done  that  already ;  will  they 
take  it  on  his  word  ? "  Sylvia  asked,  and 
Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  We  can  only  hope  they  will,"  he  said. 
"  If  they  were  trying  the — the  more  serious 
charge  I  think  they  would,  but,  as  it's  only 
manslaughter — well,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
myself.  It's  such  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a 
lady  to  do,  you  see." 

"  Not  under  the  circumstances." 

"Well — perhaps    not,    if   all    the    circum- 
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stances  could  be  sworn  to,  and  you  could 
stand  cross-examination  on  them.  But  all  we 
can  suggest  is  the  merest  hearsay  evidence." 

Sylvia  stood  trembling  by  the  fireplace, 
and  at  last  sank  down  on  the  sofa.  "  Is 
that  pistol  so  very  much  against  my  poor 
darling  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Very  much  indeed,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Prince,  seriously.  "  And  the  worst  of  it  all 
is  that  Lister  said  nothing  about  you  at  the 
inquest.  If  he'd  only  come  up  to  see  me 
at  first !  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !  "  he  went  on, 
tapping  the  floor  impatiently  with  his  foot. 
"  These  idiotic  confidences  between  solicitor 
and  client,  when  it's  too  late  to  do  any  good, 
play  the  mischief  with  business." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  the  tears 
gathered  in  Sylvia's  eyes.  "  If — that  is — 
in  case — you  know,"  she  said,  striving 
to  command  her  voice.  "  What — sen- 
tence  '      She  could  not  finish — her  voice 

failed  her. 

"  Impossible  to  say,"  said  Prince,  sighing. 
"  It's  better  not  to  flatter  you.  I  should  say 
not  less  than  five  years'  imprisonment."     He 
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could    not    bring     himself    to    say    "  penal 
servitude." 

"  Oh,   God  ! *    cried   Sylvia,    passionately. 
"  Five   years — to   an    innocent   man  !     And  * 
it  might  be  even  more." 

"  It  might  be  ten.  If  he  had  done  it,  it 
would  have  been  quite  on  the  line  between 
— the  two  things." 

"  Ten  years  !  "  Sylvia  repeated.  "  I  should 
prefer  death  myself — if  it  were  not  for  my 
dear  little  boys.  And  only  to  think  that 
if  I'd  been" — she  laughed  hysterically — "if 
I'd  been  his — that  is,  if  I'd  never  been 
married  to  Lance — I  might  have  saved  him. 
Might  I  not?" 

"  Undoubtedly  you  might." 

She  came  and  sat  down  opposite  to  him 
at  the  table,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Prince, 
said  in  a  whisper — 

"  If  I  were  to  say  I'd  never  been  married 
to  him,  would  they  let  me  speak  ?  " 

Prince  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
and  stared  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Lister  ? "  he 
said  stiffly. 
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"  Oh,  I'm  only  putting  a  case,  you  know. 
I  mean  to  say,  suppose  I  never  had  been 
married." 

"  In  that  case  you  could  give  evidence 
like  anybody  else.  It  might  be  received 
with  a  little  suspicion,  but  that  would  depend 
on  other  circumstances." 

"  What  sort  of  circumstances,  for  in- 
stance ?  " 

"Well,  chiefly  on  the  inherent  probability 
or  the  reverse  of  your  story ;  and  a  good 
deal  on  your  way  of  telling  it." 

"What  I  mean  is  this,"  said  Sylvia, 
industriously  plaiting  the  hem  of  her  hand- 
kerchief and  studying  the  effect  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  ;  "  the  fact  of  having 
passed  as  a  wife  wouldn't  make  the  jury 
disbelieve  me — that  is,  anybody — would  it  ? ' 

"  No — I  think  not,"  said  Prince,  doubt- 
fully. "  But  that,  again,  would  depend  on 
circumstances.  If  the  lady  had  been  pass- 
ing herself  off  as  a  married  woman  in  society, 
and  mixing  with  people  who  wouldn't  have 
spoken  to  her  if  they  knew  the  truth,  that 
would  show  that  she  was — what  shall  I  say  ? 
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— -pete  scrupuleuse,  would  it  not  ?  But, 
pardon  me,  we're  not  doing  very  wisely  in 
wasting  time  over  such  nonsense  as  '  might 
have  been/  " 

"  But  it  amuses  me,"  said  Sylvia,  piteously. 
"  It  keeps  me  from  thinking  about  things 
as  they  are.  Would  you  very  much  mind 
writing  down  my  account  of  how  it  hap- 
pened, so  as  to  see  how  it  looks  on  paper. 
It's  very  childish  of  me,  isn't  it?  but  you 
don't  know  how  I  should  like  it." 

Prince  was  an  extremely  good-natured 
man,  and  a  little  bit  in  love  with  Sylvia. 
He  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more  than 
lies  within  the  strict  duty  of  a  solicitor  to  take 
away  her  mind  from  what  he  felt  must  be 
the  maddening  contemplation  of  the  morrow  ; 
so  he  got  some  paper  and  prepared  to  "  take 
her  proof,"  smiling  inwardly  at  the  foolish 
child's-play  in  which  he  was  joining. 

"  Now,  tell  your  story  in  your  own  words," 
he  said,  "and  I'll  take  it  down."  He  dipped 
his  pen  into  the  ink,  and  looked  very  solemn. 
"What  happened  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  November  ?  " 
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"On    the    evening    of    the     ist    of    No 
vember,"  said   Sylvia,  slowly,  "  I  was  sitting 
alone    in   the    drawing-room   at    about    nine 
o'clock.      My  husband  was  in  London ' 

"  The  defendant,  you  mean,"  said  Prince, 
unguardedly. 

"  Well,  it's  the  same  thing.  Ak}  I  see  what 
you  mean.  No,  of  course.  He  wouldn't  be 
my  husband,  would  he — never  again  ?  Oh,  I 
cant  think  about  it — it's  too  dreadful." 

To  the  lawyer's  utter  bewilderment  she 
pushed  her  chair  away  from  the  table  and, 
throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  sobbed  bitterly, 
while  Prince  sat  silently  watching  her  and 
turning  over  in  his  mind  an  idea  that  was 
gradually  taking  shape  there. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  put  this  away,"  he 
said  at  last,  in  a  sympathetic  voice.  "  This 
has  been  too  much  for  you,  Mrs.  Lister. 
Let  me  tell  them  to  send  you  in  a  com- 
posing draught  or  you  won't  sleep  to-night." 

11  No,  no ;  please  let  us  go  on,"  Sylvia  said 
imploringly.  "I'm  better  now.  Sleep!  I  shall 
sleep  soundly  enough  to-morrow.  I  must 
think  to-night." 
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There  was  a  pause.  Prince  played  with 
his  pen,  frowning. 

"  Is  this  really  such  a  farce  as  you're 
pretending,  Mrs.  Lister  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

Sylvia  uttered  something  between  a  laugh 
and  a  sob.  "  Why,  of  course  it  is,"  she  said. 
"  It's  only  make-believe.  I  a?n  married  to 
Lance,  am  I  not  ? " 

"  So  I've  always  understood. " 

"Very  well,  then  of  course  it's  only  a 
farce — but  I  like  it.  Let  us  go  on,  please. 
Suppose  the  Judge  should  let  me  make  a 
statement  to-morrow,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  to  say." 

"  Suppose  the  sky  should  fall,"  grumbled 
Prince  ;  but  he  took  up  his  pen  again,  and 
Sylvia,  pleased  at  having  her  own  way,  told 
the  story  of  the  fatal  evening  in  as  few  words 
as  she  could.  She  took  the  police  witnesses 
as  her  model,  and  Prince  had  little  trouble  in 
drawing  as  clear  and  intelligible  a  proof  as  if 
she  had  been  his  own  managing  clerk. 

When  it  was  finished,  Sylvia  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  closed  her  eyes,  and  put  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  which  was  thumping  at  her  side 

vol.  in.  52 
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with    slow    heavy    beats    like    those    of    a 
hammer. 

"  Please    read    it    to    me,"    she  said,  after 
a  little  pause  ;  and  Prince  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  the  i st  of  November,  about  nine 
o'clock,  I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  at 
Nesterby  Court.  The  defendant  was  not 
in  the  house,  and  I  was  quite  alone  in  the 
room.  I  heard  a  noise,  as  if  somebody  were 
trying  to  get  into  the  conservatory,  which 
opens  out  of  the  drawing-room.  I  looked 
out,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  anybody.  The 
noise  went  on,  and  I  got  a  little  frightened. 
I  went  into  the  library  and  got  a  revolver, 
which  belonged  to  the  defendant,  out  of  the 
cupboard,  and  loaded  it  with  some  cartridges, 
which  I  took  out  of  a  drawer  in  his  writing- 
table.  Defendant  had  given  me  his  bunch  of 
keys  in  the  morning,  and  the  key  of  the  cup- 
board was  on  it.  Then  I  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room  with  the  pistol  in  my  hand. 
1  could  still  hear  the  noise  outside,  and  I 
opened  the  glass  door  that  led  into  the 
conservatory.  Then  I  saw  my  brother,  the 
deceased.      He  had  been  forbidden  to  come 
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to  the  house,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the 
defendant  would  come  back  and  find  him. 
He  made  a  communication  to  me,  and  I  went 
back  into  the  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bell 
and  told  the  witness  Dawson  that  the  other 
servants  might  go  to  bed.  The  pistol  was 
then  lying  on  the  table,  but  I  had  put  a  sheet 
of  music  over  it.  After  the  servant  was  gone, 
I  let  the  deceased  in.  He  stayed  some  time 
talking.  He  begged  me  to  persuade  the 
defendant  to  pay  a  certain  bill  for  one 
hundred  pounds.  I  told  him  I  was  certain 
that  he  would  not,  and  he  cried  and  was  very 
unhappy.  He  was  not  sober.  When  he  was 
going  away,  I  saw  him  take  up  the  pistol 
from  the  table  and  slip  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  overcoat.  I  cried  out  and  tried  to  take  it 
from  him.  Then  the  defendant  rushed  in 
from  the  conservatory,  and  went  towards  him 
as  if  to  turn  him  out.  My  brother  pulled  the 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and  pointed  it  at  the 
defendant,  who  jumped  back.  Then  my 
brother  put  it  to  his  own  head  and  fired,  and 
fell  down  instantly.  It  was  all  over  in  a 
minute — before    anybody    could    stop    him. 
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The  defendant  pushed  me  out  of  the  room  and 
ordered  me  to  go  upstairs,  and  went  back  into 
the  drawing-room.  Then  I  heard  the  bell  ring- 
ing violently,  and  Dawson  running  along  the 
passage,  and  I  went  to  the  nursery  to  see  if 
the  children  had  been  woke  up.  I  was 
quite  close  to  my  brother  when  he  fired,  and 
the  defendant  was  three  or  four  yards  away. 
He  never  touched  the  pistol  ;  nor  did  I  after 
my  brother  had  it." 

When  he  had  finished  reading,  he  handed 
the  paper  to  Sylvia,  and  she  looked  through  it 
carefully. 

"  It  sozmds  as  if  it  were  the  truth,  doesn't 
it  ? "  she  said,  smiling  piteously. 

"Yes — it  certainly  does.  It's  convincing 
from  its  very  improbability.  What  made 
you  think  of  loading  the  pistol  ?  Have  you 
ever  fired  one  ?  " 

11  Dozens  of  times,"  said  Sylvia.  "  Poor 
Fulke  and  I  had  a  regular  target  in  the 
skittle  alley  at  Stretton.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber it?" 

"  I  remember  the  skittle  alley,"  said 
Prince ;  "  but  I  don't  remember  any  target." 
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"  Oh,  it  was  there.  We  used  to  shoot 
there  on  wet   afternoons.     Poor    Fulke  !     I 

remember  so  well Ah !   but  I   mustn't 

think  of  that  now.  Please  give  me  the  pen, 
Mr.  Prince.  I  want  to  sign  this  paper — wit- 
nesses always  do,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Always,"  said  Prince,  smiling  ;  "  and  then 
they  can't  go  back  on  their  testimony." 

"  If  that  means  contradict  themselves," 
said  Sylvia,  "  there's  no  fear  of  my  doing 
that."  She  took  the  pen  from  his  hand,  and 
in  a  large  bold  hand  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the 
paper,  '  Sylvia  Phillipps  Fulgent  J  dried  it 
with  the  blotting-paper,  handed  it  back  to 
Prince,  and  watched  him  narrowly.  He  read 
it  and  smiled. 

"If  you  only  could  sign  it  like  that ! '  he 
said. 

"  Suppose  I  can  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Lister !  take  care  what  you're 
saying." 

"  Are  you  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Prince  ?  ' 

"  I  hope  I  always  shall  be." 

"  Then  you  must  take  my  word.  I  have  a 
right  to  sign  like  that  !  " 
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"  Pardon  me ;  this  is  not  the  time  for 
— for  mystifications." 

"  There  is  none.  I  am  not  the  wife  of 
Launcelot  Lister." 

"  Then  what  in  Heaven's  name  are  you, 
Mrs.— Miss " 

"  I'm  not  bound  to  say  what  I  am — only 
what  I'm  not." 

The  lawyer  turned  quite  white.  He  was 
more  interested  in  the  case  than  he  knew 
himself.  He  got  up  from  the  table  and 
stood  by  the  fireplace,  his  heart  beating  at  a 
very  unprofessional  rate. 

"  But  I  know  you  were  married  to  Lister," 
he  said. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?  Were  you  present 
at  the  wedding  ? " 

"  No  ;    but    I    drew   a   settlement — and — 

and '      He  stopped.     At  the  moment  he 

could  not  say  that  the  marriage  had  been 
absolutely  proved  to  him.  "And  it's  been 
acted  on,"  he  concluded — weakly. 

"  Quite  true.  It  doesn't  follow  that  I  was 
ever  married." 

Then  Prince  saw  what  her  plan  was  ;  and 
he  spoke  very  seriously. 
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"  Mrs.  Lister,  you  want  to  play  a  very 
dangerous  game." 

"  Putting  my  reputation  out  of  the 
question — how  ? " 

"  There  are  penalties  against  perjury." 

"  Speaking  the  truth  can't  be  perjury." 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Lister,  this  has  gone  far 
enough.  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand, 
as  your  solicitor,  that  you  are  not  married  to 
Lister?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  do  mean  you  to 
understand,"  said  Sylvia. 

4<  And  you  wish  to  be  called  as  a  witness 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  If  you  won't  call  me,  I  mean  to  ask  the. 
Judge  to  let  me  say  what  I  know  about  it, 
lest  he  sentences  an  innocent  man  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment." 

Prince  looked  at  her  with  admiration. 
"  What  a  plucky  woman  she  is  !  "  he  thought. 
"  A  regular  mother  of  heroes." 

"  Does  your  husband  know  of  this  ? '  he 
asked. 

"  Of  what  ? " 

"  Of  what  you  want  to  do  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  really  think  he'd  let  me  do  it  ?  ' 
said  Sylvia,  contemptuously.     "  Of  course  he 
doesn't,  and  he  won't  till  it's  too  late  for  him 
to  prevent  me." 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks  you  are  his  wife  ? ' 
said  Prince,  dryly. 

"  Of  course.  Mr.  Prince,  you're  not  to 
cross-examine  your  own  client.  I  won't  have 
it ;   I'm  not — and  that's  enough." 

"  I  couldn't  take  the  responsibility  of  call- 
ing you  without  his  consent,"  said  Prince. 
"  Even  if  what  you  say  were  true " 

"If  it  were  true  !     It  is  true/' 

11  He'd  probably  prefer  taking  his  chance 
with  the  jury  to  having  it  known.  And  I'm 
not  bound — on  the  contrary,  I'm  bound  not — 
to  take  instructions  from  anybody  but  my 
own  client.  My  dear  lady,  don't  think  any 
more  of  the  subject.  I  admire  your  courage 
and  devotion,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
foolhardiness.  If  it  were  a  question  of  life 
and  death,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  risk 
everything,  but,  thank  God,  there's  no  such 
question  now." 

"Will    you    put    that    paper    before    Sir 
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William   Hed worth,"  said   Sylvia,  doggedly, 
"  and  be  guided  by  his  advice  ?  " 

"  I'll  put  the  paper  before  him,  certainly, 
though  he  knows  the  substance  of  it  already  ; 
and — and — well,  since  I  know  very  well 
what  his  advice  will  be,  I'll  promise  to  be 
guided  by  it." 

This  was  the  utmost  concession  Sylvia 
could  get  out  of  him,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards he  took  his  leave — for  he  had  had  no 
dinner,  and  was  beginning  to  think  that  he 
should  get  no  supper. 

"  Marvellous  woman  !  "  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  went  downstairs.  "  Splendide  mendax, 
and  no  mistake  ;  but  was  there  ever  such 
a  crack-brained  plan !  I  wonder  whether 
the  Treasury  would  have  the  heart  to  indict 
her  for  perjury.  They  might  save  them- 
selves the  trouble — that's  one  thing ;  for  no 
jury  would  convict  her." 

Sylvia,  having  at  last  finished  her  prayers 
and  made  her  preparations  for  a  sleepless 
night,  was  standing  under  the  light  in  her 
bedroom,  with  Lance's  picture  in  her  hand, 
talking  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  child. 
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"  They  shan't  send  you  to  prison,  my 
darling,"  she  murmured,  in  the  tone  that  a 
mother  uses  only  to  her  first  baby.  "Your 
poor  wife  was  a  very  wicked  woman  once, 
but  she's  very  sorry  for  it  now,  and  she'll 
take  care  that  you  shan't  be  punished  for 
her  wickedness.  You  won't  quite  forget  her, 
will  you,  darling,  and  you'll  always  be  kind 

to  her  little  boys  if — if — if "'    She  kissed 

the  picture  passionately,  and  laying  it  on 
her  warm,  white  breast,  pressed  it  to  her 
heart  as  if  it  had  been  its  own  original. 
Suddenly  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
by  the  bed,  and  sobbed  half  aloud,  "  O 
God  !  I  will  be  brave  to-morrow — but  don't 
let  them  ask  me  about  that,  and  I  swear 
that  if  he's  acquitted  I'll  tell  him — every- 
thing!' 


CHAPTER  X. 


URIOUSLY  enough,  Sylvia  slept 
better  that  night  than  she  had  done 
at  any  time  since  Fulke's  death.  Whether 
it  was  that  she  was  worn  out  with  bodily 
fatigue,  or  that  her  resolve  to  save  Lance  at 
all  hazards  to  herself  had  quieted  her  nerves 
in  removing  any  fear  for  him,  the  fact  is 
that,  the  moment  her  head  touched  the 
pillow,  her  eyes  closed,  and  the  pitying  sleep 
— acnrdcnr],  t/h'AAicttos — flowed  over  her  like 
a  healing  balm,  soothing  the  pain  rn  her 
throbbing  temples,  and  blotting  out  the 
prospect  of  that  terrible  to-morrow.  For 
eight  long  hours  she  lay  almost  motionless, 
her  husband's  picture  clasped  on  her  breast, 
breathing  as  softly  and  regularly  as  her  own 
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little  children  a  hundred  miles  away,  without 
so  much  as  a  dream  of  home  to  break  the 
completeness  of  her  repose.  When  at  last 
she  woke  up,  the  remembrance  of  everything 
came  back  to  her  mind  in  the  moment  of 
waking  ;  but  the  terror  and  perplexity  from 
which  she  had  suffered  on  the  previous  day 
were  quite  gone,  and  she  felt  that  she  had 
courage  for  even  a  greater  trial  than  that 
which  lay  before  her.  When  the  bells  began 
to  ring  for  the  early  service,  she  glided 
almost  unseen  out  of  the  hotel,  and,  kneel- 
ing in  a  remote  corner  of  the  old  cathedral, 
which  in  its  six  hundred  years  of  existence 
had  held  so  many  heart-broken  women,  she 
renewed  her  prayers  of  the  evening  before — 
not  for  herself,  but  for  those  whom  she  loved 
so  much  better  than  herself.  The  concre^a- 
tion  was  a  very  small  one,  and  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  her  except  one  quiet-looking 
little  old  gentleman  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
next  pew,  and  who  glanced  at  her  from  time 
to  time,  wondering  at  her  complete  and 
manifest  absorption  in  the  service,  and  utter 
detachment   from  worldly  thoughts.     Wrhen 
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the  Benediction  was  pronounced,  he  saw  a 
white  handkerchief  steal  slowly  to  her  eyes, 
and  he  immediately  turned  away  his  own — 
for,  though  he  had  been  on  the  Bench  more 
than  ten  years,  he  had  never  conquered  his 
dislike  to  seeing  women's  tears. 

The  last  of  the  congregation  had  left  when 
Sylvia  rose  from  her  knees,  and  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  door  her  dress  almost 
touched  the  little  old  gentleman,  who  was 
talking  to  the  verger  just  outside,  as  if — 
but  that  in  reference  to  a  Judge  such  a  sup- 
position would  be  most  impertinent — he  had 
been  waiting  there  to  see  her  in  full  day- 
light. The  verger  bowed  low  as  she  passed, 
and  she — almost — smiled  in  response  to  his 
salutation. 

"Who  is  that  lady?"  asked  the  Judge, 
carelessly.  "  One  of  the  canon's  wives, 
isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Lor',  sir  ! — that  is,  my  lord,"  said  the 
verger  surprised.  "  No  ;  that's  Madam 
Lister — Squire  Lister's  lady,  as  was  up 
before  your  lordship  yesterday — and  they 
do  say  as " 
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The  Judge  cut  him  very  short  with, 
"  Ah,  yes  ;  I  only  wanted  to  know.  Good 
morning."  And  he  walked  away  muttering 
to  himself,  "  Poor  woman  !  I'm  afraid 
she'll  have  to  come  here  a  good  many 
times  before  she  comes  with  her  husband 
again." 

Sylvia  was  in  the  court-house  early,  for 
Prince  had  promised  to  obtain  leave  for 
her  to  see  Lance  for  a  few  minutes  before 
the  court  sat ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  police- 
man came  to  her  and,  saluting  her  respect- 
fully, asked  her  to  follow  him.  She  was 
shown  into  a  severe-looking  room  where 
Lance  was  awaiting  her,  and,  without  staying 
to  think  whether  they  were  alone,  she  flung 
herself  into  his  arms. 

"  My  dearest  love  ! '  he  said,  in  a  cheerful 
voice.     "  How  good  of  you  to  come  ! ' 

"  How  good  !  Oh,  Lance,  how  can  you 
say  that  ? ' 

"  Well,  it  must  be  awfully  painful  for  you 
to  see  me  in  this  position.  Prince  told  me 
he  saw  you  last  night,  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  you." 
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"  Did  he  tell  you  what  about  ? "  asked 
Sylvia,  apprehensively. 

11  There  was  hardly  any  need  to  tell  me, 
I  should  fancy,"  said  Lance,  smiling  down 
into  her  eyes  as  he  held  her  round  the 
waist.  "He  didn't  give  me  to  understand 
that  you  talked  Shakespeare,  and  the 
musical  glasses." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  how  can  you  talk  in  that 
frivolous  way  ? '  asked  poor  Sylvia,  who 
was  strung  so  high  that  she  could  have 
talked  in  blank  verse  herself. 

"  Is  it  frivolous  ?  I  don't  mean  it  to  be, 
but  somehow  I  don't  seem  to  take  it  all 
seriously.  It  seems  too  ridiculous  to  me  that 
I  should  be  in  danger — and  I'm  afraid  I  am 
in  danger — of  being  convicted  of  a  thing  of 
which  I'm  as  guiltless  as  the  old  Judge 
himself;  and  all  because  the  Enelish  law — 
the  Perfection  of  Common  Sense,  if  you 
please — closes  your  mouth." 

"  Does  Mr.  Prince  think  you're  in 
danger  ? '  asked  Sylvia,  in  a  low  voice, 
twisting  a  button  on  his  coat  round  and 
round. 
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"  He's  nervous  and  uncomfortable  ;  I  can 
see  that.  He  says,  '  Oh,  it'll  be  all  right !  ' 
but  he  can't  look  as  if  he  thought  so.  I 
believe  myself  it's  rather  a  bad  thing  they 
threw  out  the  bill  for  murder.  They 
couldn't  possibly  have  convicted  me  of  that ; 
but  now  I'm  afraid  they  mayn't  be  so 
scrupulous." 

"  Aren't  you  frightened  at  all,  dearest  ? ' 
asked  Sylvia,  half  admiring  his  pluck,  and 
half  irritated  that  he  took  the  matter  so 
lightly,  while  she  was  heart-broken. 

"  No,  not  the  least.  I've  a  perfectly  clear 
conscience,  you  know ;  and  I  look  on  this  as 
a  piece  of  pure  ill-fortune  that  I've  got  tb 
face  as  cheerfully  as  I  can.  It's  you  and  the 
boys  that  I'm  distressed  for  ;  but  I  can't  blame 
myself  for  having  brought  it  on  you- — anv 
more  than  I  could  if  that  poor  devil  Fulke 
had  shot  me,  as  he  had  half  a  mind  to  do, 
instead  of  himself." 

"  I  wish  he'd  shot  vie''  said  Sylvia,  almost 
wildly.  "Oh,  my  dear,  think  what  I  shall 
go  through  if — if  anything  happens.  Mr. 
Prince  said  it  might  be  five  years  before   I 
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could  have   you  again  in  my  arms,  and  all 

that  time  you'll  be Oh,  I  can  not  bear 

to  think  of  it  !  I'll  save  you,  Lance,  my  dear 
husband.  I'll  save  you,  if  I  have  to  go  to 
prison  instead  of  you.  You  wouldn't  be 
very  angry  with  me,  would  you — not  after  a 
little  time,  I  mean  ?  And  you'd  let  me  see 
the  children  sometimes,  wouldn't  you  ?  be- 
cause, you  know,  whatever  happened,  I  am 
their  mother ! " 

She  clung  to  his  arm  and  looked  up  at 
him  imploringly,  and  he  thought  that  her 
trouble  had  made  her  hysterical.  He  soothed 
and  petted  her  like  a  child,  and  begged  her 
to  keep  calm  and  compose  herself,  if  only  for 
his  sake. 

"  We're  crying  out  before  we're  hurt,  after 
all,"  he  said  encouragingly.  "  A  game's 
never  lost  till  it's  won,  and  we're  going  to 
give  the  Crown  plenty  to  do  to-day.  And, 
Sylvia,  dearest,  listen  to  me,"  he  went  on, 
in  a  much  more  serious  tone.  "If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  remember  that  you  must 
take    my   place    and   be   father  and   mother 

both    to    the    boys.      Never   forget    for    a 
vol.  in.  53 
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moment  that  what  you'll  be  doing  for  them 
you'll  be  doing  for  me,  and  comfort  yourself 
with  the  thought  that  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy  if  I  could  only  think  that  you  were. 
And  now  I  think  you'd  better  go  away,  dear. 
I  want  a  few  minutes  to  pull  myself  together, 
and  it's  a  quarter  to  ten  now." 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
looked  long  and  earnestly  into  his  face.  The 
recollection  of  that  summer  night,  long,  long 
ago,  when  she  had  done  so  for  the  first  time, 
came  into  her  mind.  She  thought  how  stormy 
had  been  the  morning  of  her  love  for  him, 
how  brilliant  the  noonday  ;  and  she  wondered 
what  its  evening  would  be  like — whether  it 
would  have  any  evening  or  whether  the 
darkness  was  already  settling  down  on  it, 
black  and  impenetrable.  She  kissed  him 
very  gently  on  the  lips,  and  said,  very 
gravely — 

"God  bless  you,  Lance!  If  nothing  else 
can  save  you  /  will." 

He  took  her  ear  in  his  fingers  and  pinched 
it.  "  You — you  dear  devoted  goose  !  What 
can  you  do  ?  '   he  said  lightly.      "  There,  run 
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away,  and  send  in  the  confessor  to  give  me 
absolution  for  what  I  haven't  done." 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  went 
slowly  towards  the  door. 

"  Sylvia  ! " 

"  What  is  it— my  boy  ?  " 

"You  haven't  got  your  cigarette-case  in 
your  pocket,  have  you  ?  I'll  give  you  half 
a  sovereign  for  one — even  one  of  yours." 

Sylvia  would  not  trust  herself  to  answer, 
and  left  the  room  without  looking  at  him 
again. 

"  If  he  would  only  be  serious ! "  she  said 
bitterly  to  herself.  "  He  cant  know  what 
I'm  suffering  now." 

Probably  Lance  knew  more  about  it  than 
she  supposed,  for,  the  moment  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  his  face  became,  in  spite 
of  the  clearness  of  his  conscience,  quite  as 
serious  as  even  she  could  have  wished. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  that's  over!'  he  said, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
ask  her  to  keep  out  of  court,  but  I'd  give 
anything  in  the  world  if  she  only  would." 

Sylvia  took  her  seat  in  the  body  of  the 
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court,  which  was  already  nearly  full  ;  and 
the  Judge  coming  in  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  the  trial  was  resumed.  Prince 
was  the  first  witness  to  be  called.  He 
said  he  had  known  defendant  for  eieht 
years.  He  had  stayed  at  his  house  several 
times  and  knew  him  intimately.  Defendant 
had  first  consulted  him  some  years  pre- 
viously about  the  affairs  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  deceased,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and,  by  defendant's 
instructions,  he  acted  for  him  through  the 
proceedings.  After  deceased  had  passed 
his  public  examination,  he  left  the  country, 
and  defendant  made  him  an  allowance  of 
two  pounds  a  week,  which  was  paid  through 
witness.  After  a  year  or  two,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  defendant  found  enough 
money  to  pay  his  creditors  a  small  divi- 
dend and  thus  obtain  his  discharge ;  he 
also  advanced  him  one  thousand  pounds  to 
start  in  business,  without  any  security — all 
these  arrangements  being  made  through 
witness.  About  a  year  afterwards,  witness 
was    present    at   an   interview  between   the 
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defendant  and  the  deceased,  at  which  the 
latter  confessed  to  having  forged  his  client's 
name  to  a  bill  for  two  hundred  pounds.  In 
the  end  the  defendant  consented  to  pay  the 
bill,  and  told  the  deceased  never  to  speak 
to  him  again.  Witness  paid  the  bill,  by  his 
instructions,  before  it  was  presented,  and  he 
had  never  seen  the  deceased  since. 

This  evidence  caused  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  court.  Even  those  who 
were  most  firmly  convinced  of  Lance's  guilt, 
looked  at  him  with  respect  and  admitted  to 
themselves  that  Fulke  had  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  his  brother-in-law — up  to  a  certain 
time. 

Mr.  Prince  was  then  asked  whether  Fulke 
had  ever  hinted  that  he  had  the  power  of 
compelling  these  good  offices,  or  that  they 
were  performed  from  any  motive  except  one 
of  kindness,  and  he  emphatically  denied  the 
suggestion.  The  deceased,  he  said,  had, 
at  the  last  interview,  almost  gone  down  on 
his  knees  to  the  defendant  when  he  begged 
him  to  take  up  the  bill  and  save  him  from 
a  criminal  prosecution.      He  had  apologized 
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in  the  humblest  manner,  and  promised 
amendment  with  actual  tears,  and,  when  the 
defendant  told  him  never  to  speak  to  him 
again  or  even  to  write  to  him,  though  he 
did  so  in  a  very  angry  and  contemptuous 
tone,  the  deceased  did  not  resent  his 
manner  in  any  way.  Being  then  asked 
whether  he  remembered  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, he  said  that  the  defendant  called 
on  him  at  his  office  on  that  day,  and 
showed  him  the  letter  which  had  been 
produced  in  court,  and  consulted  him  about 
it.  He  told  witness  that  he  had  been 
making  deceased  an  allowance  through  his 
wife.  Witness  asked  him  what  the  meaning 
of  the  threat  contained  in  the  letter  was,  and 
he  assured  him  that  it  must  have  been  made 
in  sheer  desperation,  and  that  he  had  no 
secrets  of  any  kind.  He  gave  witness 
instructions  to  communicate  with  deceased 
through  the  Times,  telling  him  to  call  at 
his  office,  and,  when  he  did  so,  to  tell  him 
that  defendant  declined  to  pay  this  second 
forgery.  Defendant  did  not  appear  so  much 
angry  as   distressed.     He   said   that   it  was 
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evidently  no  use  to  help  deceased,  and  that, 
whatever  he  did  for  him,  the  end  would 
certainly  be  the  same.  Witness  asked  him 
if  he  had  told  his  wife  of  the  letter,  and  he 
said  he  had  not  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
distress  her. 

This  was  the  substance  of  Prince's  evi- 
dence, and  a  very  strict  cross-examination 
failed  to  shake  it  any  material  particular. 

When  he  left  the  box  and  returned  to  the 
solicitors'  table,  at  which  Sylvia  was  sitting, 
he  seemed  very  well  satisfied,  and  smiled 
encouragingly  at  her.  She  did  not  smile  in 
response,  but  asked  in  a  whisper,  "What  is 
the  good  of  all  this  ?" 

"  It  all  goes  to  prove  a  complete  absence 
of  motive,"   he  answered  in  the  same  tone. 

"  But  it  doesn't  prove  that  Lance  didn't 
do  it  in  a  fit  of  passion." 

He  shook  his  head.  "No;  I'm  afraid 
not,"  he  admitted  reluctantly.  "  We  must 
rely  on  the  improbability  of  that." 

"  And  you're  determined  not  to  call  me  ? ' 

"Not  without  Lister's  consent.  Hush! 
The  Judge  is  looking  at  us." 
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Prince  was  really  the  only  witness  the 
defence  had,  and  it  had  been  a  subject  of 
great  discussion  whether  his  evidence  was 
sufficiently  valuable  to  justify  his  being 
called.  However,  it  had  been  decided  that 
it  was  of  more  importance  to  show  that 
Lance  had  no  fear  of  Fulke's  threat  than 
to  get  the  last  word  with  the  jury ;  and  so 
he  had  been  called  accordingly.  And  now 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
their  part  of  the  county  came  forward,  one 
by  one,  to  testify  to  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  Lance  was  held.  As  each  of  them 
finished  his  eulogium,  Sylvia  thanked  him 
with  grateful  eyes,  and  one  old  squire,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  hers,  was  so  much 
moved  by  her  glance  that  he  tried  to  go 
back  into  the  witness-box,  with  a  vague 
idea  of  explaining  to  the  jury  how  the  sad 
occurrence  really  took  place.  When  the 
evidence  for  the  defence  had  been  given, 
the  court  adjourned  for  luncheon,  and 
Sylvia,  with  a  horrible  foreboding,  reflected 
that  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  really  un- 
touched. 
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"  Do  you  think  Sir  William  Hed worth 
would  let  me  speak  to  him  ? '  she  whispered 
to  Prince,  as  the  Judge  left  the  court. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  "  I'll  ask 
him,"  he  said  doubtfully.  "  But  it'll  do  no 
good,  even  if  he  will.  If  you  don't  mind 
waiting  a  few  minutes " 

The  court  emptied  rapidly,  and  Sylvia  sat 
staring  at  the  clock,  with  her  hands  clasped 
on  the  table  in  front  of  her,  seeing  and  hear- 
ing nothing.  One  or  two  ladies  in  the 
gallery  who  knew  her  tried  to  attract  her 
attention,  but  during  the  whole  trial  she  had 
never  glanced  in  that  direction,  nor  did  she 
now. 

Presently  Prince  came  back,  looking 
serious,  and  beckoned  her  to  follow  him. 
He  led  the  way  to  a  small  consultation- 
room  where  the  great  advocate  was  sitting 
at  a  table,  looking  over  his  notes.  He 
rose  and  bowed  very  gravely  as  Sylvia 
entered. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Lister — the  wife  of  our 
client,"  said  Prince,  and  Sir  William  bowed 
again. 
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"  Is  this  the  lady  who  wishes  to  give 
evidence  ?  "  he  asked  ;  and  Sylvia  murmured, 
"  Yes,  if  you  think  it  would  be  any  use." 

"  Of  the  greatest  possible  use,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
couldn't  think  of  making  any  use  of  it. 
Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  went  on  quickly,  as 
Sylvia  tried  to  speak,  "  it  admits  of  no  dis- 
cussion. I  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
calling  you,  even  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Lister,  but  without  it,  it's  impossible." 

"  But  why?"  groaned  Sylvia.  "  Surely 
I've  a  right " 

"  For  many  reasons,  which  you'll  excuse 
me  from  giving  now." 

"  Do  you  think  our  case  looks — hopeful  ?' 
Sylvia  asked,  hardly  daring  to  hear  the 
answer. 

"  Well — it  isn't  hopeless  by  any  means. 
But  I  must  tell  you  frankly  I  think  the 
Judge  will  sum  up  for  a  conviction.  That 
unlucky  circumstance  about  the  pistol — un- 
explained— is  very  much  against  our  theory 
of  suicide.  And  the  evidence  as  to  character 
doesn't  amount  to   much,  alter  all,   because 
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even  the  best  of  men  might  be  betrayed  into 
a  sudden  act  of  violence,  which  is  of  course 
all  they  need  contend  for  now." 

"Then,"  faltered  Sylvia,  "you  think  I 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  ? ' 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  face  the  possibility 
of  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  William,"  said  Sylvia,  in 
a  low  voice.    "  That's  all  I  wanted  to  know  ; ' 
and,   bowing  to  the  two  gentlemen,  she  left 
the   consulting-room  with  her  lips   set  very 
firmly  and  her  face  like  marble. 

"  Very  courageous  woman,"  said  Prince, 
as  he  prepared  to  follow  her. 

"Courageous  fiddlestick!"  snapped  Hed- 
worth,  who  was  in  a  bad  temper,  as  he  always 
was  when  he  was  on  the  losing  side.  "Who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  wild  scheme  ?  I 
suppose  there's  not  the  least  doubt  that  she 
is  his  wife  ? " 

"  Not  the  least,  I  think." 

"  Then  what  makes  her  suppose  that  I — /, 
if  you  please — should  call  her  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  her  perjure  herself! 
Ridiculous !  " 
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Sylvia  went  back  to  her  old  place  and 
resumed  her  former  occupation  of  watching 
the  clock.  As  the  hands  crept  on  the  court 
gradually  filled  again  ;  the  barristers  lounged 
back  in  pairs,  talking  and  laughing.  There 
was  a  loud  noise  of  talking  in  the  large 
gallery,  where  the  undistinguished  crowd 
were  sitting  almost  on  each  other's  knees ; 
and  in  the  small  one,  where  the  High  Sheriff's 
friends  were,  the  conversation,  if  less  noisy, 
was  no  less  animated.  But  Sylvia  sat  un- 
conscious of  all  around  her,  every  nerve  in 
her  body  braced  for  the  effort  she  had  now 
determined  to  make  to  be  heard.  Suddenly 
she  felt  that  Lance  had  come  into  court  and 
was  looking  at  her,  but  she  would  not  risk 
unsteadying  herself  by  turning  her  head  to 
look  at  him  in  response. 

The  jury  came  back  into  their  box  with 
much  noise  and  shuffling  of  feet ;  then 
Prince  came  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  He 
was  just  beginning  to  say  something  to  her 
when  a  door  opened  at  the  back  of  the 
bench.  An  usher  cried,  "  Si-lence  !  "  indig- 
nantly, and  the  Judge  entered,  bowed  gravely 
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to  the  bar,  who  rose  to  receive  him,  and 
took  his  seat.  Svlvia  watched  him  with  a 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat  as  he  fidgeted 
about  among  his  papers.  Then  he  took  up 
his  pen  and  glanced  over  her  head.  She 
heard  the  voice  of  Hedworth  behind  her, 
as  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  junior  before 
rising,  and  she  was  on  her  feet,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the 
eyes  of  the  Judge  fixed  on  hers  in  surprised 
inquiry.  Hedworth  stopped  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  speech,  and  there  was  a 
dead  silence  as  everybody  leaned  forward  to 
see  what  was  happening.  Though  she  could 
not  see  them,  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  court  were  on  her,  and  her  voice  died 
in  her  throat.  At  last  she  managed  to  utter 
a  few  words. 

"  My  lord — I — I — are  there  no  more  wit- 
nesses to  be  called  ?  " 

"  Si-lence  ! '    cried  the  usher,  scandalized. 

"  Who  are  you,  madam  ?  "  the  Judge  asked, 
for  he  had  no  official  knowledge  of  her. 

Lance  leaned  over  the  railing  of  the  dock 
and  signalled  frantically  to  Prince. 
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"  I  am — I  was — oh  ! — my  name  is  Fulgent. 
I  was  present  and  saw  my  brother  shoot 
himself,  and  they  woii  t  call  me  as  a  witness. 
I  appeal  to  you,  my  lord." 

The  Judge  looked  at  Hedworth  for  an 
explanation  ;  and  that  gentleman  shook  his 
head  as  if  declining  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

"Who  is  this  lady?"  said  the  Judge  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  Lance  answered  his 
question. 

"  She  is  my  wife,  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  a 
firm  bold  voice.  "  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
make  allowances  for  her  agitation." 

"You  must  sit  down,  madam,"  the  Judge 
said  not  unkindly.  "  Your  husband's  case  is 
in  most  competent  hands,  and  I  cannot  per- 
mit you  to  address  me." 

Sylvia  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  as  if  she  were  on  the  point  of  falling 
in  a  faint,  but  her  terror  was  lest  she 
might  not  be  allowed  to  speak. 

"  Sit  down,  madam,"  repeated  the  Judge, 
in  a  sterner  tone. 

"  My  lord,"  said    Sylvia,   in   a  low  voice, 
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which  was  yet  perfectly  distinctly  heard  in 
the  furthest  gallery,  "  Mr.  Lister  is  mis- 
taken ;  I  am  not  his  wife,  and,  in  the  interest 
of  bare  justice,  I  claim  to  be  heard." 

The  silence  in  the  court  was  oppressive 
— and  then  there  was  a  buzzing  of  low  con- 
versation as  Lance's  counsel  and  Prince 
whispered  hurriedly  together.  The  Judge 
threw  himself  back  into  his  chair  and 
looked  puzzled.  Lance  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer. 

"  Sit  down,  Sylvia,"  he  said,  in  a  loud, 
harsh  voice.  "  I  order  you  to  hold  your 
tongue." 

"  Silence  ! "  cried  the  usher  again,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  court  turned  round  with  one 
accord  to  the  dock,  where  Lance  stood 
clenching  the  rail  with  both  hands,  his  teeth 
set,  and  a  frown  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud 
on  his  forehead.  But  Sylvia  took  no  notice 
of  him. 

"  I  am  not  his  wife,  my  lord,"  she  repeated, 
"  and  I  claim  to  be  heard." 

The  Judge  looked  first  at  her,  then  at 
Lance.     He  was  a  very  conscientious  good 
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man,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  Lance  were  innocent  or 
guilty. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  explanation 
of  this  lady's  conduct,  Sir  William  Hed- 
worth  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

Hedworth  shru^ed  his  shoulders.  It 
was  evident  even  to  the  jury  that  he  washed 
his  hands  of  the  whole  business. 

"  None  whatever,  my  lord,"  he  said.  "  I 
haven't  called  her.  I  leave  the  matter  in 
your  lordship's  hands." 

"  My  lord "  began  Lance,  indignantly; 

but  he  was  not  allowed  to  finish  his  sentence. 

"  I  assure  you  I  was  there  when  it  hap- 
pened," said  Sylvia,  "  and  I  saw  my  brother 
fire " 

Then  Leader  thought  it  time  to  interpose  ; 
as  lone  as  it  had  been  the  other  side  who 
were  in  a  false  position  he  had  sat  quiet 
and  let  them  get  out  of  it  as  best  they 
could ;  but  he  objected  on  principle  to 
unsworn  evidence. 

"  With  great  deference  to  your  lordship," 
he  said  solemnly,  "  I   would  suggest  that  if 
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this  lady  is  to  give  evidence  she  should  do 
so  from  the  proper  place  for  witnesses." 

11  May  I   be   permitted   to   say  a  word  ?  ' 
asked     Lance,    controlling    his    agitation    as 
best  he  could. 

"  No,  sir  ;  you  may  not,"  snapped  the 
Judge.  And  then,  turning  to  Sylvia,  he  said, 
"  Before  the  learned  counsel  addresses  the 
jury  do  you  wish  to  go  into  the  box — re- 
member, madam,  you  do  it  at  your  peril — 
and  be  sworn  ?  w 

He  said  the  last  words  with  so  threatening 
an  emphasis  that  Sylvia's  heart  seemed  to 
cease  beating  for  a  moment,  so  terrified  was 
she.  But  she  said  bravely,  "  If  you  please, 
my  lord." 

It  is  a  most  unusual  circumstance  for  a 
mere  spectator  at  a  trial  to  spring  up  and 
offer  himself  as  a  witness,  and  the  Judge  was 
puzzled  for  a  moment.  He  was,  of  course, 
bound  by  precedent,  and  at  first  he  could 
think  of  none  that  bore  on  the  point  ;  yet 
his  refusal  to  hear  Sylvia's  evidence  might, 
in  the  event  of  a  verdict  of  guilty,  form  a 
ground  for   quashing  the  conviction,  which 

vol.  in.  54 
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is  always  unsatisfactory — to  the  Judge.  But 
remembering  the  case  of  Hardie  v.  Hardie 
(reported  by  the  late  Mr.  Reade),  in  which 
the  judge  ordered  two  volunteer  witnesses, 
whom  neither  side  would  call,  to  be  sworn, 
and  allowed  them  to  give  evidence,  he  de- 
termined to  act  on  the  authority  of  that. 

"  Then,"  he  said  gravely,  "  then,  since  in 
the  trial  of  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  nature 
as  the  present  it  is  better  not  to  run  the 
least  risk  of  refusing  evidence,  I  shall  permit 
you  to  do  so.     Let  the  lady  be  sworn." 

Without  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
least  of  all  towards  Lance,  Sylvia  made  her 
way  to  the  witness-box,  mounted  the  steps, 
and  stood  there  under  the  severe  gaze  of 
the  Judge  —  who,  however,  looked  more 
severe  than  he  felt — tall  and  imposing  in 
her  dark  silk  and  costly  furs,  but  with  that 
half-terrified,  half-determined  look  in  her 
eyes  which  is  generally  likened  to  that  of 
a  hunted  animal,  which,  to  be  sure,  seldom 
gives  its  pursuers  much  opportunity  of 
exchanging  glances  with  it.  Her  hand 
trembled    so    that    she    had    some    difficulty 
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in    taking    off   her   glove,   but  when    it   was 


at  last  removed,  and  she  was  holding  the 
Testament,  her  hand  grew  steady — like  that 
of  a  duellist,  whose  nerves  become  like  steel 
as  soon  as  he  touches  the  hilt  of  the  familiar 
weapon. 

"  '  The  evidence  that  you  shall  give  to  the 
court  and  jury,  sworn  between  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.     So  help  you  God.' 

The  officer  who  administered  the  oath  was 
as  much  interested  as  everybody  else,  and 
for  once  actually  uttered  the  words  as  if 
they  had  some  meaning,  and  Sylvia  shivered 
a  little  as  she  touched  the  book  with  her 
lips,  and  then,  as  it  were,  stood  at  attention. 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  Judge, 
pen  in  hand. 

"  Sylvia — Phillipps — Fulgent"  said  Sylvia, 
firmly  ;  and  a  sigh  of  excitement  seemed  to 
run  through  the  court. 

"  Are  you  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  ?  " 

"  /  am  not,  my  lord." 
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"  My  lord,"  cried  Lance,  angrily,  "  I 
protest  against  this " 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  a  cry  of 
"  Silence  !  "  and,  with  one  furious  glance  at 
Sylvia,  he  folded  his  arms  tight  and  turned 
his  back  on  her.  She  stole  one  reproachful 
glance  at  him,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  turned 
a^ain  to  the  Bench. 

"  Will  you  examine  this  witness,  Sir 
William  ?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"  I  am  particularly  instructed  not  to  do  so, 
my  lord,"  answered  Hedworth,  sulkily  ;  and 
the  prosecuting  counsel  looked  at  each  other 
with  raised  eyebrows. 

"  Now,  madam,  what  do  you  know  about 
this  matter?'  the  Judge  said;  and  he  pre- 
pared to  take  very  careful  notes  of  what  she 
had  to  say. 

In  a  low  voice,  with  perfect  self-command 
and  moderation  of  manner,  without  the  least 
trace  of  excitement  on  the  one  hand  or 
hesitation  on  the  other,  Sylvia  related  in 
much  the  same  words  as  she  had  used  to 
Prince  the  night  before,  the  story  of  that  un- 
lucky evening — the  Judge  letting  her  tell  it  in 
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her  own  way,  and  only  interrupting  her  once 
or  twice,  when  she  wandered  into  some  state- 
ment which  could  not  be  received  as  evidence. 
The  only  time  she  showed  a  trace  of  con- 
fusion was  when  she  once  inadvertently  spoke 
of  Lance  as  "my  husband'  and  caught  the 
Judge's  eye  before  the  word  was  well  out  of 
her  mouth.  Then  she  blushed  all  over  her 
face  and  was  for  a  minute  at  fault.  But  when 
she  had  finished  her  story  there  was  only  one 
man  in  court,  with  the  further  possible 
exception  of  the  Judge,  who  was  not  convinced 
that  she  had  spoken  the  exact  truth  ;  for  it 
satisfied  that  one  great  test  of  the  truth — it 
reconciled  all  the  improbabilities  and  what 
looked  like  inconsistencies  of  the  defendant's 
account. 

The  one  man  who  certainly  did  not  believe 
Sylvia's  words  was  Leader,  Q.C. — and  he  dis- 
believed them  on  principle,  because  she  was 
on  the  other  side.  But  he  was  not  on  the 
jury,  and  if  that  enlightened  body  had  been 
allowed  to  give  their  verdict  then  and  there 
they  would  have  acquitted  Lance  without 
leaving  their  box.     Sylvia  noticed  the  effect 
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that  her  words  had  had  on  them,  and  her 
heart  was  filled  with  gratitude.  She  thought 
the  worst  of  it  was  over. 

The  audience — even  the  ladies  in  it — had 
been  so  carried  away  by  the  dramatic  interest 
of  her  story  that  they  had  not  had  time  to 
consider  the  very  startling  piece  of  intelli- 
gence which  they  had  learned  on  the  thres- 
hold of  it — namely,  that  Mrs.  Lister  of 
Nesterby  was  not  the  wife  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  she  had  been  bearing  with  so 
much  credit  for  seven  or  eight  years.  But 
Mr.  Leader,  whose  only  interest  was  to  look 
for  places  in  it  where  he  could  pick  holes, 
had  never  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment. 

He  resented  her  interference  in  the  case, 
and,  considering  that  the  game  was  not  being 
played  according  to  the  rules,  he  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  soi-disant 
Miss  Fulgenta  very  unpleasant  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  bowl,  that  is, 
when  Sylvia  had  finished  her  evidence  and 
answered  one  or  two  not  apparently  very 
important  questions  that  the  Judge  put  to  her, 
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he  rose,  and  with  rather  sarcastic  deference 
asked  if  he  might  put  a  few  questions  to  the 
witness.  And  thus  poor  Sylvia  was  given  up 
to  the  tormentors. 

"  Now,  Miss — eh — Fulgent,"  he  said,  with 
a  very  satirical  emphasis  on  the  name,  V  may 
I  ask  whether — you've — been — in  the  habit 
— of  passing  as  the — wife — of  the — eh — 
prisoner  ?  " 

Stella  bowed  her  head  and  bit  her  lip  at 
the  insolence  of  his  tone. 

" 1  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  catch  your 
words." 

"  Yes — I  have,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"  A  little  louder,  please." 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  For  how  long — a  few  weeks  ? ' 

"  We  have  been  living  together  for  nearly 
eight  years,"  said  Sylvia,  more  firmly.  She 
saw  that  he  was  trying  to  provoke  her,  and 
she  determined  that  he  should  not  succeed. 

"  Dear  me  !  Quite  a  long  time.  I  suppose 
you  looked  on  your  connection  with  the 
prisoner  as  a  permanent  one  ?  " 

Sylvia  did  not  answer,  and  he  went  on. 
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"  A  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God,  you 
know — that's  the  usual  phrase,  isn't  it,  when 
it's  not  a  marriage  in  the  sight  of  anybody 
on  earth?  Come,  Miss  —  eh  —  Fulgent; 
answer  my  question,  please.  Did  you  look 
on  ycfur  connection  as  a  permanent  or  only 
a  temporary  one  ?  ' 

Sylvia  coloured  up  to  the  tips  of  her  ears, 
and  the  muscles  of  Lance's  arm  stiffened. 
He  was  very  angry  with  Sylvia,  and  a  good 
deal  frightened  for  her ;  but  he  would 
willingly  have  undergone  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment  as  the  price  of  being  allowed 
to  pull  one  of  Mr.  Leader's  ears  out  of  his 
head. 

"  We  looked  on  each  other  as  husband  and 
wife,"  said  Sylvia,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  see  ;  a  sort  of  concession  to 
propriety,  if  not  to  morality.  Now,  let  me 
see."  He  pretended  to  search  among  his 
papers,  and,  as  Sylvia  watched  him  with  her 
heart  in  her  mouth,  she  saw  him  put  his 
finger  as  it  were  on  some  date  or  fact  con- 
tained in  one  of  them.  "  Ah,  yes.  Now,  Miss 
Fulgent,  did  you  ever  go  through  any — what 
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shall  I  say  ? — form  of  mock  marriage  with 
the  prisoner,  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
nection ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Sylvia,  positively. 

"  Nor  before  the  commencement  of  it  ? ' 

He  took  up  a  paper  and  looked  at  it 
ostentatiously,  and  Sylvia  thought  with  a 
shudder  that  it  might  be  a  copy  of  her 
marriage  certificate. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  we  did  go  through  a 
— a — form  of  marriage,  but  it  was  only  a 
form." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  only  a  form  ? 
Remember  now,  you're  on  your  oath.  Were 
you  or  were  you  not  ever  legally  married 
to  " — he  looked  at  his  copy  of  the  indictment 
— "  to  Launcelot  Forbes  Lister  ?  " 

"  I  never  have  been,"  repeated  Sylvia,  for 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time. 

"Very  well,  I'll  take  that  answer,"  said 
Leader,  in  a  "  you-know-your-own-affairs- 
best-of-course  "  sort  of  tone,  and  Sylvia  felt 
as  if  a  ton  weight  had  been  lifted  off  her. 

She  fondly  imagined  that  he  was  taking 
her  word,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  having 
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it  taken,  but  she  was  never  more  deceived 
in  her  life.  Leader  left  the  question  alone 
for  the  moment  for  two  reasons,  but  neither 
of  them  was  because  he  believed  she  was 
speaking  the  truth. 

"  Is  this  the  first  occasion  on  which 
you've  given  the  true  account  of  this  painful 
occurrence?"  he  asked,  in  a  less  truculent 
tone. 

"  The  first  time  I've  given  it  in  public," 
Sylvia  answered. 

"  May  I  ask  why  you  didn't  give  it  at  the 
inquest  ?  " 

"  I  had  an  illness.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
inquest  till  it  was  all  over." 

"  Or  before  the  magistrates  ?  " 

Sylvia  hesitated,  and  looked  appealinglv 
at  the  Judge,  who,  for  once,  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  press  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Leader,"  he  said.  "The  reason 
is  obvious." 

"As  your  lordship  pleases.  Now,  Miss 
Fuloent  " — he  seemed  to  take  a  malicious 
pleasure    in    repeating    her    maiden   name — 
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"  I    want   to   know  a  little   more  about  this 
pistol,     if      you      please.        How — came — 

you ?  "  etc. 

The  cross-examination  through  which 
Leader  put  the  witness  wTas  a  very  severe 
one  ;  and  had  she  not  already  told  the  exact 
truth,  he  would  probably  have  caught  her 
out  a  dozen  times.  As  it  was,  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  modify  her  story  in  any 
material  particular.  He  laboured  hard  to 
get  her  to  admit  that  there  had  been  an 
actual  struggle  between  the  two  men,  and 
that  Lance  might  have  snatched  the  weapon 
from  Fulke  before  the  shot  was  fired;  but 
she  constantly  affirmed  that  at  the  sight  of 
the  weapon  Lance  had  sprung  backwards 
instead  of  forwards,  and  every  man  on  the 
jury,  fully  realizing  what  his  own  course  of 
action — involuntary,  of  course — would  be 
under  the  same  circumstances,  believed  her 
to  be  speaking  the  truth.  If  Leader  had 
been  as  cool  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and 
as  his  position  as  Crown  counsel  certainly 
demanded,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
questions,  or  rather  the  answers  he    got  to 
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them,  had  on  the  jury  precisely  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  which  he  wished  to  produce. 
But  he  had  conceived  a  personal  resentment 
against  poor  Sylvia,  and  he  put  her  through 
the  mill  in  a  manner  somewhat  unusual  in 
a  case  in  which  "  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
will  be  the  first  to  rejoice  if  the  prisoner 
shall  succeed  in  clearing  himself  of  the  very 
serious  charge  which  has  been  brought 
against  him." 

Now  it  so  happened — and  the  circumstance 
shows  how  very  foolish  it  is  to  make  enemies, 
especially  of  women — that  among  the  spec- 
tators in  the  gallery  was  a  lady  who  bore  no 
good  will  to  Mrs.  Lister,  and  whose  name 
was,  let  us  say,  Smith.  How  Mrs.  Lister 
had  contrived  to  offend  her  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, especially  as  Sylvia  herself  was 
quite  unconscious  of  ever  having  done  so. 
However,  Mrs.  Smith  had  more  than  oner 
considered  herself  offended,  and  had  accord- 
ingly made  it  her  business  to  find  out  all  she 
could  about  Sylvia,  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
find  out  something  which  Sylvia  would  have 
preferred  that  she  should  not  know.     Thus 
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it   happened    that  she  was   well    acquainted 
with   the  dates  and   places  of  Mrs.   Lister's 
former  and  latter  marriage,  and  her  surprise 
and  horror  when  she  heard  that  lady  coolly 
deny  that  she  was  married  to  her  husband 
may  well   be   imagined,    but  can   hardly   be 
described.     At  first  she  was  in    some   diffi- 
culty as  to  what  her  own   course   of  action 
should    be,    for    she    was    not    quite    certain 
whether  she  could  look  down  from  a  greater 
height  on  Sylvia  the  lost  woman  or  on  Sylvia 
the  false  witness,   and    she  was  grieved    to 
reflect  that,  the  two  characters  being  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  she  could  not  pity 
her  in  both.      But  seeing,  after  a  time,  that 
Sylvia  was  willing  for  the  moment  at  least 
to    accept  the  former,  provided  that  it  was 
not    sought    to    invest    her  with   the   latter, 
Mrs.  Smith  wras  suddenly  filled  with  a  great 
zeal    for    the    sacred    cause   of   Truth,    with 
righteous  indignation,  and  a  burning  desire 
to  keep  the  springs  of  justice  undefiled.    She 
accordingly  pencilled  a  few  lines  on  the  back 
of  a  letter  and   found    means   to   have    the 
missive    conveyed    to    Mr.    Leader's  junior, 
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who  lost  no  time  in  calling  that  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  information  it  containe;!.  It 
arrived  very  much  a  propos,  for  Leader, 
having  got  distinctly  the  worst  of  his  contest 
so  far,  was  already  preparing  for  another 
and  more  serious  attempt  against  the  very 
foundation  of  Sylvia's  testimony,  which  he 
could  well  see  had  knocked  his  case  all  to 
pieces.  His  best  chance  of  obtaining  the 
conviction,  on  which  he  had  very  ungene- 
rously set  his  heart,  was  to  show  that  she  was 
in  fact  married  to  Lance  ;  in  which  case  the 
Judge  would,  of  course,  direct  the  jury  that 
they  were  to  place  no  reliance  on  anything 
she  had  said,  and  must,  indeed,  in  considering 
their  verdict,  dismiss  her  evidence  entirely 
from  their  minds.  So,  just  as  Sylvia  was 
concratulatino-  herself  that  her  troubles  were 
nearly  over,  and  as  her  fear  of  being  ordered 
into  custody  was  growing  less  acute  every 
minute,  she  was  taken  all  aback  by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  expression  of  Mr.  Leader's 
desire  to  learn  a  little  more  about  her  quasi- 
matrimonial  relations  with  Lance. 

11  About  this  form  or  ceremony  or  what- 
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ever  it  was  that  you  went  through,"  he  said. 
"  Where  did  it  take  place  ?  " 

"  I — I — hardly     remember    where,"    said 
Sylvia,  dropping  her  head  and  speaking  in  a 
very  low  voice.    "  How  can  he  be  so  cruel  ?  ' 
she  thought  to  herself.     "Is  it  possible  that 
he  doesn't  sympathize  with  me  ? ' 

"  Oh,  surely  you  must  remember  ?     Was 
it  in  England  or  abroad  ?  " 
11  In  England." 
"  How  longf  ago  ?" 

"  Some    years — I    can't    give    the    exact 
date,"  said  Sylvia,  after  a  pause. 

11  Did  it  take  place  in  a  church,  or  before 
a  registrar,  or  how  otherwise  ?  " 

Sylvia  began  to  tremble.  She  saw  that 
Leader  was  determined  to  press  his  point  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  and  that  she  must  either 
refuse  to  answer  his  questions  and  thus  dis- 
credit her  own  former  evidence,  or  run  an 
ever-increasing  risk  of  an  indictment  for 
perjury.  She  hesitated,  and  once  more 
appealed  piteously  to  the  Judge. 

"  Am  I  obliged  to  answer  these  questions, 
my  lord  ?  "  she  said. 
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"  Most  certainly,"  the  Judge  said,  with 
unmistakable  emphasis. 

"And  if — oh,  forgive  me! — if  I  dorit 
answer  them." 

"  Then  I  shall  send  you  to  prison,  and 
your  evidence  will  not  be  put  before  the 
jury." 

Sylvia  glanced  hopelessly  round  the  court, 
and  her  eyes  fell  on  Lance.  He  tried  to  make 
her  understand  something  —  she  knew  not 
what. 

"  Well  now,  to  save  time,"  broke  in  the 
voice  of  Leader,  "  I'll  put  this  question  to 
you,  and  I  want  an  answer  in  one  word — '  Yes' 
or  '  No.'  Are  you  the  lady  named  Sylvia 
Phillipps  Vignolles,  widow,  who  was  married 
to  one  Launcelot  Forbes  Lister,  in  the  month 
of  June,  188 — ,  at  the  parish  church  of  Cock- 
ingham,  in  the  county  of  Dorset  ?  Now, 
madam,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer 
that  question  ?  " 

With  the  words  "I  am  not '  on  her  very 
lips,  Sylvia's  eyes,  in  spite  of  herself,  were 
attracted  to  the  Judge's  face.  They  en- 
countered a  glance  so  keen  and  so  severe, 
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that  her  nerve  gave  way  under  it.  She 
scarcely  more  than  whispered,  "  Yes,  I 
am  ;  '  but  those  who  did  not  hear  the  words 
saw  her  head  bend  in  assent,  and  they  held 
their  breath.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play — 
better,  indeed,  for  this  particular  actress  was 
so  very  much  in  earnest. 

"  You  are.  Very  well.  Now,  was  that 
Launcelot  Lister  to  whom  you  were  married 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  " 

Again  Sylvia  bent  her  head,  and  wrung 
her  hands  hard  together. 

"  And  how  do  you  reconcile  that  admission 
with  your  statement  that  you  are  not  his 
wife  ?  " 

Sylvia  felt  that  she  was  lost,  and  she  took 
courage  from  her  very  desperation.  She 
said  more  firmly,  "  That  marriage  was  not 
a  legal  one ;  that  is  why  I'm  not  his  wife." 

"  In  what  respect  was  it  not  binding  ? ' 

Sylvia  was  silent. 

"  Had  you  another  husband  living  at  the 
time,  for  instance  ?  " 

Sylvia  was  still  silent,   and    for   the   first 

time  Hedworth  interposed. 
vol.  in.  55 
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"With  your  lordship's  permission,"  he 
said,  rising,  "  I  submit  that  that's  a  very- 
improper  question.  The  witness  is  asked 
by  my  learned  friend  whether  she  has  been 
guilty  of  bigamy  or  not." 

"  The  question  may  be  put,"  the  Judge 
said,  "  but  the  witness  may  refuse  to  answer 
it  if  it  tends  to  expose  her  to  punishment  for 
any  crime." 

The  lady  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  filled 

with  pleasing  anticipation,  as  the  prospect  of 

Sylvia's  misdeeds  opened  out  every  minute. 

How  very  curious  it  was  that  she  had  always 

felt  that  there  was  something  ! 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  on  those 
grounds  ?  "  asked  Leader. 

"  No,"  said  Sylvia.  "  I  had  no  other  hus- 
band living  at  the  time." 

"  Then  perhaps  you'll  answer  my  former 
question.  In  what  respect  was  the  marriage 
at  Cockingham  church  ineffective  ? ' 

"  I  was  married  under  a  false  name  and 
description.  My  name  was  never  Vignolles, 
and  I  was  not  a  widow." 

At  these  words  Lance  started  violently — 
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for  up  to  that  moment  it  had  never  entered 
his  head  that  Sylvia  was  not  committing 
perjury  for  the  purpose  of  saving  him  ;  but 
now  it  flashed  across  him  that  she  might  be 
telling  the  truth  after  all.  For  a  long  time 
the  mysterious  circumstances  of  that  hurried 
wedding  had  puzzled  and  confused  him  ; 
but  after  he  had  asked  Sylvia  to  marry  him 
he  had  not  thought  he  had  any  right  to 
question  her  about  them.  The  recollection 
of  it  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  to  her  ;  and 
after  they  were  married  neither  of  them  had 
ever  referred  to  the  matter.  Now,  he 
thought,  it  was  all  going  to  be  explained  ; 
and  before  what  an  audience!  He  set  his 
teeth  and  waited  for  what  was  coming. 

"  Your  name  was  never  Vignolles  ? '  re- 
peated Leader.  "Were  you  in  the  habit  of 
calling  yourself  by  that  name  ?  " 

"  For  a  short  time  I  did,"  said  Sylvia, 
reluctantly. 

"  For  how  long  ?  " 

"  For  a  month  or  two — a  few  months." 

"  Then  I  put  it  to  your  lordship,"  said 
Leader,  triumphantly,  "  that  this  lady  is  the 
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wife  of  the  prisoner — and  your  lordship  will 
know  how  to  deal  with  her,"  he  added,  with 
a  threatening  glance  at  the  witness-box. 

"  I've  been  told  by  a  solicitor "  began 

Sylvia,  in  alarm. 

"  Never  mind  your  solicitor,"  interrupted 
Leader. 

"  That  having  been  married  by  banns 
under  a  false  name " 

"  Attend  to  me,  madam,"  said  the  Judge, 
sternly.  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  were  married 
by  banns  under  a  false  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  contradict  that,  Mr. 
Leader  ?  " 

"  Not  as  to  the  banns,  my  lord,"  Leader 
answered  sulkily. 

"  Then  you  must  take  that  answer ;  and 
unless  you  can  show  the  name  was  not  false, 
I'm  afraid  I  must  hold  that  the  marriage 
was  void." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  my  lord,"  said 
Leader  with  meaning  ;  and  he  again  con- 
sulted the  piece  of  paper  sent  him  from  the 
gallery. 
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"  Why  did  you  call  yourself  Vignolles  ? ' 
he  asked  suddenly. 

Sylvia  was  silent,  and  looked  appealingly 
at  him,  but  without  producing  the  least 
effect. 

"  What  made  you  pass  under  that  name  ?  ' 
he  repeated,  with  a  glance  at  the  jury  to  see 
if  they  were  attending. 

Sylvia  was  still  silent. 

"  I  suggest  to  you,"  said  Leader,  in  his 
most  impressive  voice,  "  that  you  called 
yourself  Vignolles,  because  you  are  the 
same  person  as  Sylvia  Phillipps  Fulgent, 
who  was  married  to  Edmund  Vignolles  at 
St.  Judas's  Church,  Chelsea,  in  the  month  of 
December,  188 — ." 

"  I  was  never  married  to  Edmund  Vig- 
nolles," said  Sylvia,  slowly ;  and  she  felt 
as  if  the  ground  were  slipping  from  under 
her. 

11  Did  you  ever  go   through  any  form  of 
marriage    with    any    person     bearing     that 
surname  ?  " 
"  No — never." 
She  tried  to  speak  boldly,  but  she  trembled 
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in  every  limb,  for  she  dreaded  what  the  next 
question  might  be.  But  it  was  not  a  very 
formidable  one. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  person  named 
Edmund  Vignolles  ? ' 

"  I  did." 

"  Did  he  to  your  knowledge  go  through 
a  ceremony  of  marriage  with  any  woman 
named  Fulgent  in  December,  188 —  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Nor  at  any  other  time  ? ' 

"  No." 

"  Is  he  alive  now  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  died  eight  years  ago." 

"  Before  you  were  married  to  the 
prisoner  ?  ' 

"  Before  I  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  him." 

"  Now,  madam,  I  ask  you  again,  why  you 
did  so  under  the  name  of  this  dead  man. 
And  I  must  insist  on  your  answering." 

"  Because,"  said  Sylvia,  more  reluctantly 
than  ever — "  because  my  husb — Mr.  Lister 
thought  I  was  his  widow." 

"  The  widow  of  Edmund  Viomolles  ? ' 
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"  Yes.,, 

"  What  made  him  think  so  ?  " 

"  Everybody  thought  so,"  said  Sylvia, 
hesitating". 

"  I  suppose  that  means  that  you'd  passed 
as  Vignolles'  wife  during  his  lifetime  ? ' 
sneered  Leader. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Sylvia,  so  indignantly 
that  he  lost  his  temper. 

"  On  your  oath,  madam,"  said  he  angrily, 
"  were  you  not  the  mistress  of  this  man 
Vignolles  ?  " 

"  On  my  oath,  as  a  Christian  woman," 
cried  Sylvia,  stung  by  the  insolence  of  his 
tone  of  voice — "  on  my  word  of  honour  as 
a  gentlewoman,  I  was  not.  How  dare  any- 
body put  such  a  question  to  me !  I  was 
engaged  to  Edmund  Vignolles  ;  we  were  to 
have  been  married — but  on  the  very  day 
fixed  for  our  wedding  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
he  died  next  day.  For  his  own  purposes 
my  brother  Fulke  told  everybody  that  the 
marriage  had  really  taken  place,  and  I  did 
not  dare  to  deny  it — at  first,  for  his  sake, 
and  afterwards  for  my  own.     When  I'd  once 
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let  myself  be  persuaded  to  tell  a  falsehood, 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  more  to  support  it." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  court.  Sylvia 
stole  one  trembling  glance  at  her  husband, 
and  met  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  pierce 
through  her.  She  shrank  back,  and  with  the 
last  effort  of  which  she  was  capable  looked 
straight  at  Leader,  who  bent  his  head  and 
said  something  to  his  junior.  All  that 
courage  melted  away  which  had  supported 
her  hitherto,  for  she  fully  expected  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  her  marriage  to 
Vignolles  in  his  hand — to  see  it  passed  up 
to  the  witness-box — to  hear  his  voice  ask 
triumphantly,  "  Now,  madam,  how  do  you 
explain  this?" — and  then  the  deluge.  She 
tried  to  prepare  herself  for  the  thrust  she 
knew  she  would  not  be  able  to  parry  ;  but 
for  the  first  time  a  deadly  sickness  came  over 
her  and  the  court  swam  before  her  eyes. 

But  Leader  did  not  produce  the  certificate 
dreaded,  for  the  excellent  reason  that,  though 
he  would  have  given  five  pounds  for  one, 
he  had  not  any  such  thing  to  produce,  nor 
could   he   prove   that   such    a   thing   was    in 
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existence.  He  realized  that  he  could  do 
nothing  against  Sylvia's  blank  denial,  and 
with  an  impatient  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he 
sat  down. 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  the  Judge 
said,  "  You  can  stand  down."  But  Sylvia 
remained  still  standing,  looking  at  Lance. 
Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them.  Then  she  turned  and  walked  un- 
steadily down  the  steps  that  led  from  the 
witness-box  and  left  the  court. 

She  had  done  her  duty. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


YLVIA  was  back  in  her  sitting-room  at 
the  hotel  ;  how  she  came  there  she 
hardly  knew.  She  felt  dazed,  as  if  she  had 
had  a  bad  fall,  and  her  head  ached  terribly. 
She  could  not  think  very  clearly,  and  the 
presence  of  her  maid  with  a  bottle  of  sal 
volatile  in  her  hand  worried  her.  She 
wondered  vaguely  whether  the  woman  had 
disobeyed  her  orders  and  had  come  into 
court.  No  matter  ;  she  would  read  about 
it  in  the  papers  and,  perhaps,  refuse  to  serve 
her  any  longer.  Even  the  servants  could 
look  down  on  her  now. 

She  sent  the  maid  out  of  the  room,  and, 
lying  down  on  the  sofa,  closed  her  eyes  and 
tried  to  recall  what  had  passed.     Gradually 
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the  mist  cleared  away,  her  memory  came 
back,  and  she  saw  things  clearly. 

She  had  carried  out  her  resolve,  and 
related  all  the  occurrences  of  that  fatal  night. 
The  Judge  had  believed  her  story.  She  was 
certain  of  that — she  had  seen  it  in  his  face. 
She  had  sworn  that  she  was  never  married 
to  Edmund  Vignolles  ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
they  had  seemed  to  believe  that  too.  Why 
was  it  that  they  had  not  produced  that 
certificate  ?  Perhaps  they  had  not  thought 
of  getting  one.  But  they  would  get  one 
now — and  she  would  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury. 

Well — if  it  must  be  so,  so  it  must  be  ; 
better  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  to  save  her 
husband,  than  for — for  something  which  she 
thanked  God  she  had  not  been  obliged  to 
confess  in  open  court. 

Her  mind  was  perfectly  clear  now,  and 
suddenly  she  recollected  that  she  had  sworn 
to  tell  Lance  everything  if  he  was  acquitted. 
She  began  to  tremble  again.  She  had  made 
a  bargain  with  God,  and  if  Lance  were 
acquitted  it  would  be  a  sign  that  He  had 
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accepted  her  vow  and  that  she  must  pay  the 
price  of  His  acceptance  of  it. 

But  why  ?  Would  not  Lance  rather  go  to 
prison  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent 
than  hear  what  she  had  sworn  to  tell  him  ? 

A  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  she  started 
up  from  her  thoughts  as  her  maid  entered 
the  room. 

"  Mr.  Prince,  ma'am.  He  would  like  to 
see  you  for  one  minute." 

"Yes,"  said  Sylvia,  "I'll  see  Mr.  Prince; 
but  I'm  not  at  home  to  anybody  else." 

The  lawyer  came  in,  looking  anxious. 
"  Are  you  better  now  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You 
looked  so  pale  as  you  came  out  of  court,  I 
thought  you  were " 

11  Oh,  thank  you,  I'm  quite  recovered,"  said 
Sylvia ;  "  but  it  doesn't  matter  about  me. 
Tell  me,  Mr.  Prince,  is  it  nearly  over  ?" 

11  Not  for  an  hour  yet.  I  only  came  over 
to  bring  you  a  message  from  your  husband, 
to  say  that  on  no  account  are  you  to  go 
back  there." 

"Is  he  angry  with  me?"  asked  Sylvia, 
piteously. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know.  He 
looked  as  if  he  were,  didn't  he  ?  And  I 
don't  wonder  at  it.  I  never  had  such  a 
fright  in  my  life  as  you  gave  me.  Had 
you  any  idea  what  a  risk  you  were  running, 
Mrs.  Lister  ? " 

"  I  told  you  what  I'd  do,"  said  Sylvia. 
"  I  didn't  count  the  cost.  But  never  mind 
about  myself.  Did  they  believe  me  ?  That's 
all  I  care  about." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  think  so — certainly.  And 
Hedworth's  making  an  admirable  speech  to 
them.     I  think  we're  safe." 

"  Will — will  they  punish  me  much  when 
they  find  me  out?'  asked  Sylvia,  hesi- 
tating, as  if  ashamed  to  speak  of  so  trifling 
a  matter. 

M  Oh,  they  won't  punish  you  at  all,"  said 
Prince,  cheerfully.  "In  the  first  place, 
they'd  find  it  difficult  to  prove  your  first 
marriage  at  this  length  of  time — nearly 
nine  years  ago ;  and  if  they  did,  no  jury 
in  this  country  would  convict  you.  The 
absurd  thing  is,  that  although  everybody 
knows    that   you   were    telling   a   falsehood, 
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they  admire  you  for  it.     You'll  be  a  heroine 
for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  Don't — don't,  please"  said  Sylvia,  ner- 
vously. "  Do  you  really  think  I  can  feel 
safe  about  Lance  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Prince,  positively,  "  I  really 
do.  I  don't  at  all  expect  the  Crown  to  get 
a  verdict  now.     Good-bye  for  the  present." 

He  hurried  off,  and  Sylvia  was  left  alone 
again  with  her  thoughts  and  hopes  and 
fears. 

But  she  had  not  much  fear  for  Lance 
now,  for  she  knew  that  Prince  would  not 
have  spoken  so  confidently  without  good 
cause.  Lance  was  to  be  acquitted,  and  it 
was  herself  for  whom  her  fears  were  aroused. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  She  sat  with  her 
head  on  her  hand  staring  into  the  fire,  and 
this  was  the  picture  she  saw  there — 
A  large  bare  church,  half  filled  with  the 
yellow  London  fog  and  nothing  else ;  the 
dim  twilight  of  a  winter  afternoon  peeping 
through  the  tall  windows  filled  with  cheap 
stained  glass,  and  struggling  with  the  light 
of   two    gas  chandeliers  which   illuminate  a 
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space  of  some  five  yards  square  at  the  end 
of  the  chancel.  She  shivers  as  she  feels 
again  the  chill  of  the  damp  stone  pavement, 
and  hears  again  the  frequent  cough  of  the 
old  sexton.  On  one  side  of  the  altar-rails 
stands  a  tired  curate  intoning  the  Marriage 
Service  in  a  weary  monotonous  voice,  and 
on  the  other  are  kneeling  a  young  woman 
and  a  young  man.  She  sees  the  head  of 
the  girl  sinking  lower  and  lower,  as  she 
hears  the  solemn  words,  "  I  require  and 
charge  you  both,  as  you  shall  answer  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,   when  the  secrets 

of  all   hearts   shall    be    disclosed "    and 

she  shudders  at  the  awful  impiety,  for  in 
that  trembling  girl  she  sees  herself,  and  in 
that  young  man  her  brother  Fulke — now 
gone  to  answer  for  his  share  in  that  day's 
work. 

"  O  God  ! "  cried  Sylvia,  springing  up,  and 
beginning  to  pace  backwards  and  forwards 
about  the  room.  "  I  cant  tell  him.  Why 
did  I  swear  that  I  would  ?  " 

Suddenly  she  stopped  as  a  thought  came 
into  her  mind. 
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"  I'll  write  it,"  she  said  aloud.  "  And  then, 
at  least  I  shan't  see  his  face." 

It  was  quite  dark  now.  She  lighted 
candles,  and,  sitting  down  resolutely  to  her 
writing-case,  began  to  write  fast.  Her  pen 
flew  over  the  paper,  and  she  did  not  stop 
till  she  had  covered  two  sheets  ;  then  she 
turned  back  and  read  what  she  had  written. 
The  gist  of  it  lay  in  two  lines — even  she 
could  see  that  the  rest  of  it  mieht  as  well 
not  have  been  written. 

How  could  she  hope  to  make  Lance  realize 
what  had  passed  in  that  half-hour  at  Fulke's 
chambers,  when  Vignolles  was  lying  uncon- 
scious in  the  next  room  ?  How  could  she 
bring  him  to  see  with  her  eyes  the  terror 
and  distress  of  her  brother,  to  hear  with 
her  ears  his  threats  and  his  entreaties,  to 
sympathize  with  her  sickening  dread  lest  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  sacrilege  the  Almighty 
should  manifest  His  anger  against  them  in 
some  awful  manner  ?  It  was  useless  to  try. 
No  explanation  could  soften  the  fact — no 
excuse  for  her  sin  was  possible.  Lance 
might    forgive    her,    but    it    was   impossible 
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that  he  should  ever  forget.  He  might 
remain  her  husband,  but  he  could  no  longer 
be  her  lover. 

Fulke's  punishment  had  begun  very 
speedily,  and  had  lasted  till  he  had  died 
by  his  own  hand  rather  than  prolong  a  life 
that  promised  nothing  but  misery.  Hers 
was  deferred — only  to  be  more  terrible  in 
contrast  with  the  happiness  which  it  had 
shattered. 

She  put  the  sheets  of  paper  into  an 
envelope,  and  placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece. 
It  would  not  be  long  now  before  she  knew 
which  form  her  punishment  was  to  take. 
She  put  out  the  candles,  and  sat  down  to 
await  in  the  firelight  the  verdict  which,  what- 
ever it  was,  must  condemn  either  husband 
or  wife. 

She  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time,  when  she  heard  hasty  footsteps  in  the 
corridor  and  the  door  opening  gently.  She 
sprang  up,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side, 
and  there,  in  the  warm  light  of  the  fire,  as 
calm  and  collected  as  she  had  ever  seen  him 

in  her  life,  and  looking — but  for  the  fact  that 
vol.  in.  56 
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he  had  an    immense   cic/ar  in  his  hand — as 

o 

if  he  had  just  come  out  of  church,  stood 
Lance. 

"Well,  my  darling,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"All's  well  that  ends  well." 

In  an  instant  Sylvia  had  forgotten  every- 
thing, except  that  her  husband  was  safe. 
She  flew  to  him,  and,  clasping  him  in  her 
arms,  kissed  and  caressed  him  in  an  agony 
of  joy,  sobbing  all  the  time,  and  between  the 
sobs  murmuring  little  endearing  words  and 
broken  fragments  of  love. 

After  the  first  rapture  of  meeting  was 
over,  and  she  had  recovered  herself  a  little, 
they  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  and  she 
made  wifely  love  to  him,  while  he  sat  and 
smiled  and  suffered  her  gladly. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I 
oughtn't  to  be  such  a  baby — but  you  don't 
know  how  I've  suffered  to-day.  Tell  me — 
how  was  it  ?     Did  they  hesitate  about  it  ? ' 

"  Did  7l'//o  hesitate  about  what 

"  The  jury.     Who  else  could  I  mean  ?  ' 

"  Oh  no,  not  a  bit.  They  didn't  leave 
the  box.     After  you  went  out  of  court  the)- 
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whispered  to  each  other ;  and  I  felt  it  was 
all  right." 

"  You  felt  that,  and  you  knew  that  it  was 
my  doing.  Oh,  Lance,  why  did  you  look 
at  me  as  you  did  ?  You  frightened  me 
more  than  anybody.  Why  did  you  look  at 
me  so  angrily,  dear  ?  You  knew  I  was 
only  doing  it  for  you.  Why  didn't  you 
give  me  one  look  to  encourage  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Lance,  resuming 
the  cigar  which  he  had  somehow  managed 
to  keep  alight  during  the  demonstrations — 
for  it  was  his  first  for  six  weeks — and  puffing 
at  it  thoughtfully,  "  I  was  very  angry  with 
you  for  putting  yourself  in  such  a  position. 
Suppose  the  Judge  had  ordered  you  into 
custody  ;  my  position  would  have  been  a 
lot  better  for  what  you'd  done,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  better  that  I  should  go  to  prison 
for  something  than  you  for  nothing." 

"H'm,  I  don't  know  about  that.  You 
wouldn't  have  deserved  it  any  more  than 
myself." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  I  did  wrong  to 
tell  that  falsehood  ?  " 
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"  In  a  court  of  conscience,  certainly  not. 
I  should  do  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  would,  Lance  ?  ' 

"  Without  the  smallest  hesitation,"  said 
Lance,  placidly  ;  "  but,  all  the  same,  you 
had  no  business  to  do  it  without  my  leave." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Sylvia 
nestled  closer  to  her  husband  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  grew  dearer  to  her  every  minute. 
That  horrible  envelope  on  the  mantelpiece  ; 
why  could  she  not  throw  it  into  the  lire, 
and  let  Lance  continue  in  the  comfortable 
belief  that  whatever  she  had  done  wrong 
had  been  for  his  sake  and  his  only  ?  Who 
would  be  the  worse  for  it  ?  Rather  would 
not  every  one  be  the  better  ?  But — was  it 
mere  superstition  that  made  her  tremble 
more  at  the  thought  of  breaking-  her  vow 
than  at  that  of  telling  him  all  ?  Surely  some 
worse  punishment  would  fall  on  her  if  she 
deferred  to  pay  it. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  sweetheart," 
said  Lance,  as  he  passed  his  arm  round  her 
neck  and  pinched  her  ear  tenderly.  The 
tone  of  his  voice  and  the  touch  of  his  hand 
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decided  her — the  longer  she  put  it  off  the 
harder  she  would  find  it  to  do. 

She  kissed  the  hand  that  rested  on  her 
shoulder  so  lovingly,  and  then  gently  dis- 
engaged herself  and  stood  with  her  back  to 
Lance,  looking  into  the  fire.  Presently  she 
sighed  very  deeply  and  said — 

"  Lance,  I've  something  to  tell  you,  which 
I'd  give  anything  in  this  world  to  keep  from 
you — still." 

"  Pray  do,  then,"  said  Lance ;  "  I've  not 
the  least  curiosity." 

"  I  can't — I  wish  I  could  ;  but  I  made  a 
solemn  vow  last  night  that  if  you  were  safe 
to-day,  I  would  tell  you  something." 

Lance  raised  his  head  from  the  back  of  the 
sofa  on  which  he  was  half  lying  and  looked 
keenly  at  her.  Apparently  he  was  not 
entirely  without  curiosity,  but  he  lay  back 
again  and  said  lazily- — 

"  Absolvo  te  sponsione.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  it." 

"  But,  Lance — I  made  it — on  my  knees." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew  so  much 
Latin.     Absolvo  te  volo,  then.      You  goose,  I 

56—3 
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know  it's  something  unpleasant — and  I  won't 
hear  anything  unpleasant  this  evening." 

"  You  must"  said  Sylvia,  resolutely.  Then 
she  hesitated  a  little,  and  at  last  said  in 
almost  a  whisper,  "  I  did  not  commit  per- 
jury this  afternoon.  I  was  never  married  to 
Edmund  Vignolles — not  properly  married." 

"  If  that's  all  you've  to  tell  me,  I  don't 
mind  ;   I  know  that  you  were." 

"  But  that's  not  all,"  she  cried  desperately. 
"  It's  something  far  worse  than  that.  Some- 
thing that  may  perhaps  make  you  hate  me, 
until  you  come  to  think  it  over.  Oh,  Lance, 
I've  tried  so  hard  to  think  how  I  could  tell 
you,  and  I  haven't  the  courage.  I  knew  I 
shouldn't  have — and — and  I've  written  it 
down,  and — and  it's  in  that  envelope  on  the 
mantelpiece." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  said  Lance,  in  a  very 
different  voice,  getting  up  from  the  sofa. 
"  Perhaps  I'd  better  hear  it,  then.  Will  you 
give  me  that  envelope,  please  ? ' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  snatched 
the  paper  from  the  mantelpiece  and  held  it 
behind  her. 
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"  Dearest ! '  she  said,  panting  with  agita- 
tion, "  before  you  read  it  answer  me  one 
question,  Have  I  been  a  good  wife  to  you 
and  a  good  mother  to  the  boys  ?  " 

"  The  best  in  the  whole  world — or  so  I've 
always  thought." 

" Then  when  you're  reading  it  you'll 
remember  that,  and  you'll  try  not  to  judge 
me  too  harshly.  You  know  I  was  much 
younger  then  than  I  am  now,  and — oh, 
believe  me,  Lance  !  I  didn't  think  what  I  was 
doing  until — I  was  over  persuaded — and — 
and  I  did  love  him  so " 

"  I  think  you'd  better  give  me  the  paper," 
said  Lance,  biting  his  lip. 

"  Yes — yes,  dear,  of  course.  I  wrote  it — 
because  I  had  to  keep  my  promise  to  God — 
and  perhaps,  you  know,  if  I  hadn't  made  it 
you  wouldn't  be  here  now.  Oh,  Lance  !  I'm 
frightened.  When  you've  read  it,  perhaps 
you'll  never  think  of  me  again  as  you  do 
now,  or  did  a  few  minutes  ago.  You'll — 
you'll — oh,  my  dearest,  you'll  let  me  be  your 
wife  still,  won't  you  ?  " 

Lance's  face  was  very  white,  and  his  mouth 
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was  set  firmly.  Sylvia  could  not  meet  his 
eyes  and  she  shrank  away  from  him. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  all 
the  time  the  Judge  was  summing  up  ? '  he 
asked  ;   and  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  was  thinking  about  you,  and  what 
you'd  said  in  the  witness-box.  At  first  I 
was  determined  that  I'd  have  a  full  explana- 
tion, for  I  knew  there  was  a  story  behind, 
and  that  Fulke  was  mixed  up  in  it.  But 
then  I  thought  how  much  you'd  been  to  me 
and  how  much  I  hope  I've  been  to  you,  and 
I  felt  it  better  that  I  should  spare  you  the 
pain  of  making  me  hear  it  ;  for,  if  Fulke 
was  mixed  up  in  it,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
pleasant  one  to  tell.  But  now  you've  insisted 
on  telling  me,  and  you've  done  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  put  ideas  into  my  head  which 
were  never  there  before,  and  which  nobody 
but  yourself  could  have  put  there." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Sylvia's  hand- 
kerchief fell  to  the  ground — in  three 
pieces. 

"  You  say  you  told  the  truth  this  afternoon 
— did  you  tell  the  whole  truth  ? ' 
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"  No,"  she  murmured;  "the  whole  truth 
is  in  this  envelope." 

"  I  should  have  said — did  you  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth  ?  " 

"'Nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  me 
God,'  '  said  Sylvia,  in  the  words  of  the  judi- 
cial oath. 

"  Then  when  that  ruffian  asked  you 
whether  you  had  been " 

"  Oh  no — no — no!'  she  cried,  putting 
her  hands  to  her  ears. 

"  Stop  a  moment — I'll  have  it  from  your 
own  lips,  once  for  all.  Were  you  ever  the 
mistress  of  Edmund  Vignolles  ?  " 

Sylvia  turned  upon  him  like  an  insulted 
queen,  her  eyes  flashing  in  the  firelight. 

"  I  was  not  prepared  for  that  question — 
from yoii" she  said. 

"  You've  brought  it  on  yourself,"  said 
Lance,  sternly.  "  I  will  have  an  answer — 
now.     One  word  is  enough." 

"  Then  that  word  is,  'No,'"  said  Sylvia, 
quivering  all  over.     "  A  thousand  times  No" 

Lance  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and 
took  up  his  cigar  again. 
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"It  was  your  own  fault  that  I  had  to  ask 
you,"  he  said,  in  a  much  gentler  tone. 
"  And  now,  dear,  give  me  that  envelope. 
You've  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now." 

In  spite  of  his  comfortable  words,  Sylvia's 
fears,  momentarily  banished  by  her  indig- 
nation, rushed  back  on  her.  What  would 
Lance  say  ajtcr  he  had  read  it  ? 

She  gave  it  to  him  and  turned  quickly 
towards  the  door. 

"  I'm  going  to  my  room,"  she  said  in  a 
choking  voice.  "  When — when  you've  read 
it  you  can  come  to  me — if  you  care  to." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Lance,  coolly, 
standing  with  the  letter  in  his  hand  in  front 
of  the  fire.  "  You  needn't  go  away,  Sylvia — 
I'm  not  ^oiiiQf  to  read  this."  And  as  she 
turned  round  again,  doubting  whether  she 
had  heard  aright,  he  tore  the  envelope  across 
and  across  and  tossed  the  pieces  into  the 
fire. 

"  There !  "  he  said.  "  There  goes  your  life 
before  you  married  me.  We  only  began  to 
live  on  the  day  of  our  wedding." 

The    blaze   of    the    burning    paper  lasted 
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hardly  longer  than  if  it  had  been  so  much 
gunpowder,  but  before  it  had  died  down 
Sylvia  was  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  they 
were  exchanging  the  first  kisses  of  a  new 
honeymoon. 

***** 

A  discreet  knock  at  the  door — and  they 
dew  apart  like  the  guiltiest  of  lovers. 

"  Come  in." 

"  Lady  Paramore's  compliments,  sir,  and 
she  would  be  glad  to  know  how  Mrs.  Lister 


IS. 


Lady  Paramore  was  not  "  one  of  those 
women  who  have  thrown  their  caps  over 
the    windmill   and  found    them    come    down 


coronets." 


THE    END. 
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